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•* Green spot of holy groimd ! 

If thou could'st yet be found 
Far in deep woods, with all thy stairy flowers ; 

If not one sullying breath 

Of time, or change, or death, 
Had touched the yernal glory of thy bowers ; 

Might our tired pilgrim-feet, 

Worn by the desert's heat. 
On the bright freshness of thy turf repose }** 

Mbs. Hbmans. 
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PREFATORY NOTICE. 



In putting forth an English Version of Spindler's popu- 
lar Tale, the Editor would suggest to the youthful 
reader, that the Allegory, considered as such, is not one 
the details of which will bear pressing to any great 
extent; and that it is, therefore, better to confine the 
elucidation of its meaning to that very general explan- 
ation which will be sufficiently obvious to alL 

It may also be as well to remind those who are not 
in the habit of attending to such matters, that the day 
appointed by the Church for the commemoration of S. 
Sylvester (a Bishop of Rome in the fourth century), is 
the Slst of December, — ^the last day of the civil year. 




LONG, long ago, there lived in the depths of 
a grey old forest a Woodman, who, from his 
sylvan craft, was called Sylvester. 

His hut, rough and rude in its exterior, 
like the gnarled and knotted trees among 
which it had been erected, stood solitary and 
alone, far removed from the concourse and 
turmoil of the busy, restless world. But 
within its wattled walls and narrow Umits, 
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there was much of peace and calm content, of 
bright domestic happiness — the joyous laugh 
of gay and innocent childhood, and its sweet, 
thrilling voices : for around the hearth might 
be seen the four children of the woodman, 
clustering round the knees of a loving mother, 
while the father, with his tender glances of 
fond affection was bending over them all. 

It was a lonely, out-of-the-way place that 
hut in the forest glade, but it was their Home: 
there the whole family had been bom and 
reared, Sylvester and his Eva, as well as their 
two daughters Rosa and Viola, and their sons 
Wilfrid and Wolfgang. And so they loved 
the greenwood well, and with an undivided 
love, for they had seen nothing beyond its 
confines. 

All beyond the limits of the forest was an 
unknown land to them : they knew as little of 
it as of the fleeting, scudding, ever-changing 
clouds which racked across the face of heaven, 
the sport of every fickle blast, and which cast 
their broad shadows over the tops of the tow- 
ering pines of the forest. 

Now it behoves you to know, O kind and 
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gentle listener to my tale, that this woodman 
and his family, were vassals of a mighty Lord, 
to whom the forest and its appendages be- 
longed. And this Lord had his castle hard 
at hand, with massive walls and bastions, and 
its gates strong as adamant, and its turrets 
that seemed to pierce the skies. 

Here, within this mighty fortress, in days 
gone by, had the Lord of the forest watched 
over and protected Sylvester and Eva, and 
here in his fatherly care of his vassals, he had 
tended the woodman's children, till they had 
seen the snows of six successive winters, 
thawed by the genial breath of as many 
springs. And more than this, so kind and 
loving was he to those beneath him, that even 
after the little ones had been sent back to 
their parents, he allowed them to re-enter the 
castle again, where he forbad admission to all 
besides. 

But the privilege was accompanied with a 
prohibition ; for the Lord laid an injunction 
upon those his liegemen, and forbad them to 
pass the boundaries of the forest, without his 
order or license. 
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In this manner, then, did the little family 
live on from day to day, calmly and quietly, 
thankful for the present, not careful for the 
future; but rather dweUing upon the past, and 
treasuring the remembrance of happy days 
gone by. His labours in the woods occupied 
Sylvester, save only at that season, when the 
tender buds were bursting, and the face of the 
earth was renewed by the verdure of spring ; 
and then it was his duty to appear at the 
castle-gate, and render an account to his Lord 
of the amount of labour done. At every 
change of moon, however, the master himself 
condescended to come to Sylvester's hut in the 
forest, and gazing through the lattice, he 
made known to Eva all he had seen to praise 
or blame in her conduct, since last he had 
visited her abode. Now he would speak a 
word of mild reproof, if his piercing eye could 
trace the effects of indolence or carelessness : 
and now he would cheer her with kind encou- 
ragement, where he saw the evident endeavour 
which had been made to please him. 

On such occasions he woidd take the little 
ones back with him, into the gardens which 
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lay within the precincts of the castle, — those 
beautiful gardens, of whose delights they were 
never weary of speaking, and which were the 
unceasing theme of their admiration, as they 
described them to their parents, on their 
return. 

Their parents, as they heard the recital, 
woidd smile on their children, with sjrmpa- 
thising tenderness ; yet, still as they listened, 
a cloud seemed to pass over their brow, sad- 
ness came upon them, and their bosoms felt 
oppressed with a heavy weight. Now this 
feeling (which they took care never to speak 
of before their little ones) arose from an anx- 
ious yearning after that lovely garden, in 
which they had once lived, but which, for a 
lengthened period, they had not been allowed 
to enter. No wonder the parents pined in 
secret for the privilege their children enjoyed ; 
for they never visited that garden but they 
seemed wiser and happier than before, and 
knowledge came to them there, which would 
be sought in vain elsewhere: to them the 
sealed book of nature was opened, and they 
A 2 
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were enabled to pierce into the mysteries of 
other worlds besides their own ; their 



■ " restless mind 



Through nature's mazes wandered unconfined ;" 
They ** ev'ry bird, and beast, and insect knew, 
And spake of every plant that quafib the dew." 

The girls would often sit through half a sum- 
mer's day upon some verdant bank^ holding 
sweet converse with the flowers, listening to 
the shrill chirping tales of the merry-hearted 
crickets, or learning lessons of skill and in- 
dustry, from the bees and ants. The boys 
would swing upon the waving boughs, and 
gather the secrets of the whispering leaves : 
there they learned to interpret the language 
of the birds, and to understand the meaning of 
every sound uttered by the wild animals. 
However lowly the flowers bent their heads, 
however fleetly the insects sped upon their 
way, Rosa and Viola comprehended their im- 
spoken words : and let the tones of the beasts 
of the forest be as wild, the notes of the birds 
as innumerable, and the sighing of the trees 
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as gentle as they might, Wilfrid and Wolfgang 
never failed to read them aright. Nay, they 
sought to make the very stars their friends, 
and would climb up to the summits of the 
loftiest trees, if so be that thereby they might 
but be nearer to their glittering, ever-watch- 
ing eyes. 

But Sylvester and Eva had so long been 
excluded from the garden, that they had lost 
all the peculiar knowledge they had once pos- 
sessed, and the oblivion that had come over 
them was at once a source of sorrow and hu- 
miliation. 

Eva bore her trial with meekness and pa- 
tient resignation ; but the eager and impetu- 
ous Sylvester could not so easily master his 
repining spirit, which fretted and revolted at 
the restraint. And thus his impatience 
shewed itself. Instead of labouring in his 
vocation, as of yore, with steadiness and judg- 
ment, all was now done by fits and starts, with 
vehemence, or recklessness. He seemed as 
though he cared not what he did, and the 
pealing blows of his axe now fell on many a 
tree, which a calmer judgment would have 
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told him should have been spared to throw its 
shade over his children's children, whilst his 
gun continually echoed through the forest, 
bringing down some hapless bird, which was 
neither fit for food, nor guilty of robbing 
the orchards or the fields. He seemed like 
one driven by some impetuous necessity; 
there was no longer a feeling of repose within 
him, and he never rested, save when overcome 
with weariness, or when forced to stand and 
listen to the rebukes of the Lord of the Forest. 
^'What have these poor trees done?" his 
master would say. " How have they offended 
thee? why rage against them, who are far 
more harmless, than you in your disquiet 
fancy?" Then Sylvester would hang down 
his head, and feel too much abashed to 
answer. 

But the sense of shame recalled him to a 
better spirit, and by degrees he became 
calmer, more patient, and, outwardly at least, 
contented. Still (particularly in the winter) 
his mind was sometimes filled with vague, 
unquiet, restless longings ; and on one occa- 
sion, with a dark and clouded brow, he 
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wandered along a narrow rugged path, till he 
came within sight of the castle, and then 
stopping short with his gun by his side, he 
lent upon a piece of rock, and gazed with 
folded arms on its towers and turrets. 

"Behind those walls," at length he said, 
"lies that enchanted spot in which I was 
brought up, — my parents before me, and my 
children after me. Yet woe is me, my place 
there knows me no more. Here am I forced 
to abide in frost and snow, while there a 
spring that never ends is blooming. Here 
the cold pierces to the very marrow of my 
bones, while there soft balsamic airs bewitch 
the senses. Alas, those few happy years are 
more than overbalanced by the privations I 
am now enduring. The past can never be 
recalled. I cannot undo what I have done. 
To advance seems impossible, and so my exist- 
ence wears away like a tree which the ivy 
gradually over-tops and smothers. And all 
this has come upon me, merely because my 
lord wills it so to be !" 

As he turned his head, he suddenly per- 
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ceived an avenue open before him. It was 
broad, and seemed to stretch far away, mile, 
after mile, to the extremity of the forest. 
He gazed on in wonder and amazement, and, 
as he gazed, the vista still opened before him, 
till he looked upon the plain beyond. 

And oh what a scene lay before him, and 
what a lovely light fell upon it ! How green 
and blooming did that valley appear, with its 
flowery meads, and meandering stream. There 
too, in the distance, were a mass of walls and 
towers, gleaming Kke gold in the dazzKng 
sunshine. Fai-, far more beautiful they 
seemed to him than the grey unsculptured 
walls of the old castle in the wood, and as he 
saw the flags and banners waving in the wind, 
he thought scorn of the towers which he had 
known from his childhood. There all was 
solidity and strength, here all was light and 
airy, and fantastic. Sylvester's eyes rested 
with intoxicated gaze on that fair spectacle. 

Meanwhile, the spring-like appearance of 
the distant country, made him feel doubly 
cold on the spot where he stood. A passion- 
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ate desire attracted his steps to that delicious 
land. Yet his accustomed feelings of duty, 
and habits of obedience, restrained him. 

While he yet hesitated what to do, and 
doubted whether he might venture to advance 
down the avenue wliich had so mysteriously 
opened upon him, where avenue there was 
none before, suddenly, to his great surprise, 
the Lord of the Forest stood before him, and 
looked gravely, but kindly in his face. 

« Well, Sylvester," he said, "go forth. I 
will not oppose you. You desire to travel. 
Be your wish fulfilled !" 

" My lord," replied Sylvester, with tears in 
his eyes at this unexpected kindness, " I do 
not wish to leave you, but my labours and 
troubles are so great, that I stand in need of 
rest and recreation. I have no desires beyond 
the forest, could I only be permitted, like my 
children, to pass an hour at a time in your 
garden^ when I feel weary and distressed." 

The Lord of the Forest smiled graciously 
upon him, but shook his venerable head. 

" Why should you wish to enter my castle," 
he asked, "now, at this wintry time?" 
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"Lord," answered Sylvester, "I see the 
tops of trees in full flower above the castle 
wall." 

" Sprays, covered with snow, Sylvester, 
nothing else. Your time is past for the pre- 
sent ; yet be my faithful servant, and it shall 
one day come again. Now, even within the 
castle walls, all would seem as wintry to you 
as it does here, and everywhere else." 

The words seemed strange in his ears, but 
anon Sylvester found that his Lord had spoken 
truly. Through a crevice in the wall he con- 
trived to gaze, and, as he did so, he found 
that his eyes rested only on leafless branches, 
and bare earth, and frozen fountains. Yet, 
in the very midst of this chilling scene, he be- 
held his children sitting at play, as though 
they felt it not. And when they saw their 
father, they called to him, " Dearest Father, 
come in hither and join us. See how lovely 
is the bloom of the pomegranate ! Look at 
the bursting tulips ? Lo, yonder is the gold- 
finch, sitting on her nest, and the bright but- 
terfly glancing through the air !" 

Then the boys invited him to a bath in th< 
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warm, sunny stream, and the girls threw him 
a branch of jessamine, just as the aperture 
through which he had been gazing (and which 
had gradually widened on either side), began 
to close. 

The flower lived but for a moment in his 
hand, — the petals dropped from their cup ; the 
leaves withered and fell off, and even the 
green and pKant twig, became dry and shrivel- 
led, as Sylvester looked on them, and then 
turned aside in sorrow. 

Once more, the Lord of the Forest stood 
beside him. "You are unfit for work at 
present," said he kindly, " for tears dim the 
clearest sight. Go, since you wish it, and try 
if the turmoil of the outward world will help 
you to quell your sorrow." 

A ray of pleasure beamed in Sylvester's eye 
as he prepared to depart. 

" Take this with you," said his kind master, 
and striking a fragment of rock with his foot, 
a heap of gold and silver coins instantly 
poured out of a cavity in the stone. " Fill 
your wallet withthese. They are much used 
in the world." 
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The woodman wondered in himself what 
their use might be, but, pleased with the 
brightness of the money, he obeyed without 
further inquiry. 

"Can you find your way back again?" 
asked the Lord of the castle kindly. " It is 
easy enough to pursue the path which lies 
straight before you, but think you that there 
will be as little difficulty in the return ? It is 
often a hard thing to come back the way we 
went." 

" I think I shall be able to retrace my 
steps," replied Sylvester, looking up at the 
sun. 

" Ah," said the Lord of the Forest, " you 
are leaning on a broken staff. The sim and 
stars in the outer world do not follow the 
same course as those which you know. I 
will find you a better guide. "Here," he 
continued, *' is one who will guide you faith- 
fully." 

At that instant a beautiful hoimd, with in- 
telligence and honesty in his countenance, 
bounded from the brake towards the wood- 
man, and then crouched down at his feet. 



\ 
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"Watchman shall go with you," said the 
lord. " You may trust him entirely. It is 
true he cannot reason about what he does, but 
his obedience is perfect, and he never misses 
his track. Should you lose him, however, I 
warn you beforehand that the fault wiU be 
your's, not his. Now, Sylvester, I wiU detain 
you no longer. Bid them farewell which are 
at home in the house ; and then be wending 
on your way." 

The Lord of the Forest had vanished, and 
Sylvester stood before his hut. Eva and her 
little ones clustered round him, and then he 
proceeded to tell them of liis own wish, and 
his master's wish that he should, for once, 
leave the forest, and visit the open country. 
Then, with a smile, he asked his wondering 
children whether one of them would like to 
go with him ? 

Rosa was the first who answered, and she 
said, " No, my dearest father, the lord's gar- 
den is all too bright and beautiful to be left. 
I would rather stay at home." 

Next to her Viola spoke. " My father," 
replied the child, " the Christmas itoisft.^ xk?^ 
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favourite flower, is blooming, how can I leave 
it ? it will be withered ere I could return." 

"Dear father," cried Wilifrid, "I should 
have loved to run by your side, but I have 
already promised the swan inside the castle 
wall, to try if I cannot beat him in swimming 
to-day." 

Last of all the little Wolfgang addressed 
his parent. "Father," said he, "I would 
have gone with you gladly, but the moon has 
promised to tell me a beautiful tale when she 
rises to-night, and I must hasten away, and 
climb the fir-tree top, that I may watch for, 
and listen to her." 

" Well and good, my children," said Syl- 
vester. "Be it so, if so you will," and 
then he turned from them to Eva, who was 
standing silently behind them. "And what 
say you, my wife ?" 

" Ah," she returned, in soft and tremulous 
accents. "Methinks I should enjoy going 
with you, even more than the children would. 
That distant land must be so lovely ! And 
yet — ray Sylvester, do not blame a mother's 
feelings. I cannot bear to leave these little 
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ones behind. I must endure your absence as 
weU as I can ; but, deafest, you will not be 
long away from us ?** 

Sylvester promised he would not; then 
folding her to his bosom, he kissed his chil- 
dren, and made a sign to the dog to join him. 
Watchman understood him at once, and trot- 
ting forward, led the way to the avenue, which 
has been already described. 

Arrived at its entrance, the hound bounded 
forward, and, by the impulse, seemed to im- 
part half his speed to the woodman, for no 
sooner had Sylvester entered on the track, 
than the trees appeared to fly by the traveUers 
on either side, and the road, which, at the 
outset appeared of great length, was quickly 
passed, the boundary of the forest crossed, 
and its furthest limit left behind, while the 
setting sun still gilded the towers of the city 
to which Sylvester was hastening. 

At first, however, he was disappointed. 
The appearance of spring upon the plain 
proved a mere optical delusion. The fields 
lay cold before him, and the herbage of the 
meadows was withered and dry. "R^si^^X^^- 
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less thorns supplied the place of the greei 
bushes his fancy had painted ; heavy^ leadei 
clouds, began to thicken in the sky, the har 
bingers of coming snow, and a cold, wan ligh 
was shed both upon the valley and the city. 

Sylvester's spirits fell. '' ShaQ I thei 
find it here even as at home ?" he exclaimec 
in a sorrowful tone, as he hurried on, hoping 
to reach the city before the shades of evening 
closed around him. 

But he was deceived. The road, indeed 
seemed to lengthen, and the darkness to in- 
crease with unusual rapidity, tiU he ap- 
proached the gleaming lamps, which hung 
above the portals of the city. But that spot 
once reached, how great was his admiration ! 
The long, broad streets, crowded with pa- 
laces, not one of which but seemed more 
splendid to his excited imagination than the 
castle in the forest ; the large, open squares^ 
adorned with fountains, and statues, and 
pillars, wreathed around with chaplets oi 
lamps ; these scenes, so strange and new^ 
quite bewildered the woodman. 

And in these handsome streets, and spacious 
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market-places^ there was no silence nor emp- 
tiness, as in the lonely pathways of the forest. 
Thousands crowded together here in the open 
air (for the myriads of lamps had turned 
night into day) ; feasted in the houses, or 
played in front of them on various instru- 
ments of music. 

" Oh ! what a joyous life must these folks 
lead," thought Sylvester cheerfully to him- 
self. If my wife and children were but with 
me, how gladly could I end my days here l" 

Just then, a troop of revellers passed him, 
singing in full chorus : 



** Hurra ! hurra ! 

Let's sing and play ! 
To-day it is 
Sylvester's day ! 

Hurra! hurra!" 



" How now !" exclaimed the woodman, as- 
tonished at what he heard, and scarce believ- 
ing his ears. *' What means this ?" But the 
inquiry remained unanswered; for none at- 
tended to it, save Watchman, who could not 
answer him. 
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** Merry fellows are we here ; 
Our's good wine and jovial cheer." 

Such was the song which echoed from the 
windows of a brightly-illuminated palace on 
his right hand ; while from another a similar 
chorus of wassailers arose : 

** Fairest of Jove's daughters thou, 
Maiden of the sunlit brow ; 
Thou art man's supremest treasure ; 
Hail to thee, soft goddess, Pleasure !" 

From a third building, in which, as in all the 
rest, mirth and feasting seemed at their 
height, loud above the ringing of the glasses, 
and the wild laughter of the excited guests, 
the amazed woodman heard the shout, " Syl- 
vester for ever ! Hurra ! for Sylvester's 
night!'* 

How strange it all appeared! He could 
scarce credit his senses, and for a while he 
stood like one confounded, not knowing what 
to do ; but, by-and-by, the thought occurred 
to him, that they who used his name so fre- 
quently, could not be ill-disposed to him ; 
and then the notion came into his mind, that 
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perhaps they were welcoming him as a stranger 
to their city. So at length he summoned up 
courage to enter one of these abodes of mirth, 
and to take a seat amid the merry songsters. 
He advanced hesitatingly, but no one seemed 
surprised, and the host, unbidden, brought 
him wine, and then demanded money. 

" I am that Sylvester," said he, " to whom 
you have been all drinking; and thus," he 
continued, as he quaffed a goblet of wine, 
" I return the health you pledged me !" 

The landlord (for the woodman had entered 
a place of public entertainment), laughed at 
the jest ; for a jest it appeared to him, and 
suggested that if such were the case, Sylvester 
ought to pay better than any one else on his 
own night. 

The traveller threw him a piece of silver, 
and the host retreated with a profound bow. 
But the news of such liberality soon spread, 
and forthwith many of the guests gathered 
around the extraordinary stranger, who 
thanked them in the finest phrases he could 
muster for the undeserved honour they were 
paying him. 
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At this they laughed the more, but congra- 
tulated him on his arrival with increasing fer- 
vour, and pledged him again and again in the 
sparkling liquor. 

" Ho, ho," said Sylvester to himself, as he 
drew forth from his wallet a handftd of coins, 
and gazed upon their numbers, " I have 
learned your use, at least, to-night ; but use- 
ful as you are, you must not run away too 
fast. However, to-night is my own, and 
these good folks must have some pleasure, in 
return for the honours they have paid me." 

With that, he proceeded to drink with 
them, and to treat them ; but just as one of 
their number was singing an ode to concord, 
there arose a quarrel among a group at a little 
distance. Anon, words grew loud and angry ; 
and then blows were mingled with the words, 
and then the affi-ay became general. Upon 
this, Sylvester, thought it wisest to depart, 
much, apparently, to the satisfaction of 
Watchman, who threaded his way through 
the combatants into the street, and then 
trotted away before his master. 

The fumes of the liquor, to which the 
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woodman was altogether unaccustomed, had, 
however, somewhat excited him, and so, in- 
stead of seeking a resting-place for the night, 
he bethought himself that he should like to 
see something more of the town, and so he 
wandered on, he knew not whither, looking, 
as he proceeded, through the lighted windows, 
into the interior of the houses. 

He had not gone far, before he saw, behind 
one of them, a man stalking backwards and 
forwards, with a gloomy, careworn counte- 
nance. Sylvester looked at him attentively, 
as, from time to time, he struck his fore- 
head apparently in despair, and heard him 
exclaim, " Woe is me ! I am the most mi- 
serable of men. Why should I yet live ? 
I was to have paid my debt to-day, but Syl- 
vester does not help me, and I am undone !" 

In a moment the woodman stood beside 
him ; but the dog remained where he was ; he 
would not enter the house. ** I am Sylves- 
ter," said the forester kindly ; " I will not 
fail to help you, my poor man, if gold or 
silver will serve your turn !" 

The inmate of the house looked upon his 
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visitor with amazement ; but when he beheld 
the treasure, which Sylvester drew forth from 
his wallet by handsfull, and spread upon the 
table, he embraced him with transport, and 
exclaimed, " Saviour of my life and honour, 
you have delivered me from despair ! Impa- 
tient creditors would have seized my goods 
to-morrow. You must be a saint sent from 
heaven, to help me in my hour of need !" 

Overwhelmed and confused by the profes- 
sions of his new acquaintance, Sylvester dis- 
entangled himself from his embraces, and 
waving his hand to him, as though enjoining 
silence, hastily departed. 

" Thanks, my noble lord," exclaimed the 
woodman, on reaching the street ; " thanks 
for affording me the opportunity of doing 
good on my own night !'* 

Watchman shook his head and ears vio- 
lently, and bounded on. Sylvester, whose 
wallet stiU felt heavy, continued his walk; 
and, as he crept slowly by the windows, saw 
here and there parties still indulging in their 
midnight revelry; but more frequently the 
scenes of mirth seemed now empty and de- 
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serted. Occasionally he observed persons 
sleeping; and now and then the moan of 
some sick man, who could get no rest through 
the livelong night, smote upon his ear. To 
one of this latter class he offered, through 
the window, a handful of gold. But the sick 
man rejected it with loathing. 

" What should 1 do with money V* he ex- 
claimed. " Of what use can it be to me ? It 
is health that I want." And so flung-to the 
lattice, to exclude Sylvester and his gold. 

" This wiU not do for every case, I see,** 
murmured the woodman. " There are some 
who need a different remedy.*' 

Soon, however, Sylvester found another op- 
portunity of being useful. An iron-barred 
window attracted his attention. And, as he 
looked, he saw through the bars, by the light 
of a dim lamp, a thin man sitting at a desk ; 
and the man counted and counted so busily, 
that his ear seemed closed to every sound but 
the clink of the money. 

" Alas !" he cried at last, dropping his pen ; 
" so it is ! and now there is no help for it ! 
This is the first Sylvester-night that leaves 
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my account wrong. I cannot complete my 
object I cannot to-night, as heretofore, seal 
up my yearly profit of thirty thousand dol- 
lars. Woe is me ! This will be a nail in my 
coffin. I shall hang myself for grief to- 
morrow." 

Here he was interrupted in his complaint ; 
for the woodman had retired from the win- 
dow, and now knocked loudly at the door. 

" Who seeks admission at this unseasonable 
hour ?" said the trembling voice of the miser. 
" I can admit no one." 

** But I bring you money," cried Sylvester, 
eager to console him, and jingling the coin as 
he spoke. 

The door flew open instantly, and the nig- 
gardly inmate of the mansion almost fainted 
at the sight of the heap of gold which his 
visitor offered him. 

" Is it enough ?" inquired the forester. 

" May I inquire who it is that addresses 
me ?" said the man, rubbing his brow in per- 
plexity. 

"I am Sylvester," replied his benefactor 
gravely, " and as I chanced to enter the city 
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upon my own night, I would not fail you in 
your distress." 

The accountant gave a smile of peculiar 
meaning, touched his own forehead as he took 
a sidelong glance at his guest, and replied, 
" It is quite right, my dear friend, I thank 
you heartily, and only wish '* 

" Thank the good Lord of the Forest," in- 
terrupted honest Sylvester, " for to liim the 
obligation is due. Do you know him ?" 

" How could I fail to do so ?" said the other 
courteously. " I beg you to express to him 
my most sincere gratitude." 

As he said this, he led the way to the door, 
which he threw open, and bowed profoundly 
as he ushered out his visitor. Sylvester pro- 
ceeded on his way; but a misgiving came 
over him, and he felt hardly satisfied with 
what he had done ; so he wandered along as 
silent as Watchman himself (who had waited 
for him on the steps of the miser's house), and 
remained absorbed in thought, till he found 
himself, on a sudden, in a very narrow street, 
where a few rushlights only, here and there. 
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gleamed through the small and dusty window- 
panes. 

" Is it possible, then," said the woodman to 
himself, that even in this noble town there are 
huts as small as my own ?" 

At this moment. Watchman stood still be- 
fore one of them, and pointed with his nose to 
the window. Sylvester, attracted by the ac- 
tion, looked through the glass, and beheld 
three persons embracing each other, in the 
midst pf an apartment, which bore evident 
traces of the poverty of its owners. 

" Oh, Ludwig, must you go ?" asked a young 
maiden sorrowfully. 

A youth of gallant bearing, though the 
tears ran down his cheeks, replied, "Alas, 
there is no help for it !" 

" Would that / could help you !" exclaimed 
an aged woman affectionately, as she kissed 
them each in turn. " I would rather have 
given my Agnes to you than to any one else ; 
but it cannot be. If your illness had not 
thrown you back, you would, ere this, have 
saved enough to be ready for housekeeping by 
Sylvester's-day, and so could have married. 
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Misfortune has come upon you, but why 
make it harder to bear by your fruitless la^ 
mentations. For the present, Ludwig, you 
must leave us. But fear God, and be happy, 
and then all will go well. Meanwhile we 
must do the best we can." 

"Oh, what a sad Sylvester's-day !" cried 
the lovers. 

" Take heed what you say," replied he who 
had played the eavesdropper, as he pushed 
open the window. " Take heed of your 
words. I am Sylvester ; my night shall prove 
better than my dawn !" With these words, 
he threw a shower of money into the room, 
and ere the astonished inmates could find 
words to express their thanks, the forester 
was far away, and Watchman ran merrily 
by his side. 

" Come, that was well," said Sylvester to 
himself. "I am sorry that I lavished so 
much of my money upon the others. I think 
these people deserved it more ! 

And now the distributor of so many gifts 
began to feel weary, and though Watchman 
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seemed inclined to go on further, the wood- 
man entered the nearest tavern he could find, 
for his throat was parched with thirst. Here 
too they were singing his praises, but when 
he thanked them for it, all laughed and were 
silent. 

" You are a merry fellow," said the man 
who sat next to him, after some brief pause. 
" Come, 1*11 give you a toast ! * A happy 
New Year r" 

" It wants a long time to it yet," replied 
Sylvester, good-humouredly joining them. 

" Not so very long,** said the other. " The 
old year will be out in an hour and a quarter.** 

" Why how do you reckon V* asked Sylves- 
ter gravely : "in our country we begin the 
year in the spring ; but you seem to do so in 
frost and snow.** 

" Exactly,** rejoined the other, " and so we 
should. Would you drive off all discomfort 
to the end of the year ? the sad autumn, and 
cold, dreary winter? It begins darkly, and 
after a short brightness sinks again into the 
murky grave.** 

" Do not be angry, but I cannot admit 
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that," exclaimed the woodman, whom the 
wine had made wild and talkative. ^' Glad is 
the beginning of life as I well know, and glad 
will be the end, if hope do not deceive me. 
The troublous time lies in the season that 
comes mid-way, as the Lord of the Forest 
would tell you." 

" And who may he be ? and who are you 
that dare to upset our calendar ?" cried the 
first speaker, springing up. And immediately 
fifty voices joined in the clamor. — " We 
don't know the Lord of the Forest," they all 
cried together, " and we won t know him. 
And as for this fellow, who wants to upset 
our calendar, and to take on himself to teach 
us when the year begins, away with him! 
down with him !" 

Sylvester strove in vain to assure his half- 
drunken companions that he had no evil in- 
tentions towards them, and that it was dis- 
courteous and unmanly to turn so savagely on a 
stranger whom they had been pledging but 
a moment before. The more efforts he made 
to speak, the greater became the hubbub ; his 
voice was drowned in the uproar, and he him- 
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self became irritated and violent in his words 
and gestures. At this moment Watchman 
laid hold of his cloak, as if to induce him to 
withdraw from the tmnult ; but Sylvester had 
lost his self-command, and instead of reco- 
vering himself, he turned round angrily, and 
aimed a blow at the faithful hoimd. In ano- 
ther instant, the dog was no-where to be seen. 

The guestg now pressed round the wood- 
man, and appeared to be preparing to eject 
him from the tavern. Sylvester raised his 
gun to his shoulder, and took aim at the man 
nearest to him, as he would have done if he 
had been a wolf in the forest. A cry of ter- 
ror arose, and Sylvester immediately let his 
weapon fall ; for interposing between him and 
the object of his vengeance he suddenly saw 
the form of the Lord of the Forest, with his 
calm, upbraiding face, and finger raised in an 
admonitory manner. 

The vision disappeared as rapidly as it 
came ; but it had produced a feeling of shame 
and contrition, as well as awe, on the wood- 
man. He immediately offered his hand to 
his assailants, in token of reconciliation. His 
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hasty deed had excited their indignation ; 
but this kindly one quelled it at once. 

Harmony was restored — the table spread 
a&eshy healths were drunk, and good wishes 
expressed; and as a blast of trumpets re- 
echoing, through the streets, proclaimed the 
death of the past, and the birth of a new year, 
Sylvester's heart leaped within him, and his 
brain seemed in a whirl of delight. He 
laughed and talked incessantly, till at length, 
in the height of his excitement, he poured 
what remained of his treasure into the hands 
of his host and his new friends. 

" Remain with us," they exclaimed ; " why 
return into that dismal forest of which you 
speak ; here is joy, here is pleasure, and we 
can give you a bed of as gay flowers, as those 
which you admire so much in your lord's 
garden.'* 

Sylvester stammered forth his consent, and 
bade the host prepare him a bed of roses. He 
was obeyed ; and thus the woodman, wearied 
with his wild pleasures, sought repose upon a 
couch of gaudy flowers — to awake remorseful 
and overwhelmed with shame. 
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The day was bright ; not so his brow, for 
painful remembrances oppressed him. 

" What has happened to me ?" exclaimed 
he, as he cast an agitated glance around him. 
** Was I myself yesterday? Alas, no ! yet I 
am so to-day, I believe, though my memory is 
not as clear as it used to be." 

Then he thought of his wife and children, 
and sprung up with a heavy heart. He looked 
darkly and drearily on the chamber he had 
occupied, and on the bed upon which he had 
slept. These were not flowers like those that 
grew in his lord's garden! They were many- 
coloured, it is true, and artfully made, but 
life was wanting. Thorns indeed they had, 
but smell and freshness they had none. The 
woodman shuddered, and a sense of shame 
and bitter self-reproach came over him, as he 
recalled the events of the preceding evening, 
which was increased, when now for the first 
time he missed the faithful hound. Watch- 
man, and remembered how unkindly he had 
driven him away. Disgusted at himself, and 
every thing which he saw around him, he left 
the house, taking with him his empty wallet. 
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and his gun. No one attempted to detain 
him. He had giYen up his money ; so now 
he himself was given up. Then, for the first 
time, came over him, a sense of his solitude. 
How interminable did the streets now seem, 
which of late he had so much admired ! How 
strange and distant did every face now appear! 
And how haggard and profligate was the ex- 
pression of the persons whom he met, in spite 
of their brave attire and holiday guise. Those 
whose features were most repulsive, Sylvester 
remembered to have seen in the uproar and 
license of the preceding day. None of them, 
however, recognized him ; none acknowledged 
him. That same Sylvester, who, but the 
night before, was the most popular and ho- 
noured of guests, was now, once more, a 
stranger and an outcast. 

As the woodman wandered on, whistling in 
vain for Watchman, and vainly looking for 
some outlet from the labyrinth of streets and 
houses in which he was involved, he came be- 
fore one mansion, in front of which a crowd 
was collected. A dead man was borne out ; 
it was the corpse of one who had been guilty 
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of suicide, and the bystanders were casting 
reproaches on his memory. 

" Ah, look at the wretch," they cried ; "see 
what the worst of husbands and fathers has 
come to ! Yesterday, he came to the end of 
all his property at the gaming-table, and now 
he has made an end of himself!" 

" No wonder," exclaimed others " he had 
sold himself to the foul fiend, and when his 
dearly-bought money was gone, the Evil One 
claimed his own." 

Sylvester could hardly believe his eyes, 
when he recognized, in the face of the corpse, 
the features of him whom he had enriched 
the day before, and who had called him his 
friend and deliverer. 

" Is it possible," he sadly sighed, "that such 
have been the results of my liberality ? and yet 
I meant to have done good !*' 

He wandered on. But he had not gone far, 
before he fell in with the meagre accountant, 
to whom he had rendered such a service the 
day before. 

" I conmiend me heartily to you," said he 
to the miser. "How did you rest? I have 
a favour to beg of you ?" 
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The old hoarder recognized his visitor in- 
stantly, and as instantly resolved what to do. 

"Who are you?" he cried angrily. "I 
know you not. Be off." 

Sylvester reminded him of the events of 
the preceding evening. " But all I have to 
ask of you," said he, " is, that you will point 
out to me the way towards the forest, where 
my good lord dwells." 

" How should I know it ?" ejaculated the 
other contemptuously, " You are a madman ! 
I know your lord as little as I do you, — 
drunkard, or idiot, whichever you be !" 

And off the miser scampered as fast as a 
centipede, to escape from his troublesome 
acquaintance. Indignant at such ingratitude, 
Sylvester would have followed him, but he 
found himself held back by the shoulder. 

A venerable personage, in sable robes, was 
gazing kindly upon him. " Leave that man 
to himself," said he. " He is a miser, and 
does not know your good and gracious lord ; 
and if yesterday he pretended to do so, it was 
only with the object of getting hold of your 
money. As you parted with it so readily, 
D 2 
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he thinks you mad, and fears lest the law 
should compel him to give up the property 
he obtained from one who was incompetent 
to manage his own affairs. I have overheard 
your discourse. Leave him alone, my friend. 
The man has millions in his chest, and you 
have, as it were, but added a drop to the 
ocean of his torment." 

Sylvester gasped with wonder. "How 
have I been deceived," he cried. " I thought 
to do good, and woe to me if my lord should 
call me to account for the riches he confided 
to me !'* 

The woodman's companion smiled, and re- 
plied, "You need not fear it. Your wise 
lord merely gives that contemptible dross into 
inexperienced hands, in order to see where, 
and in what sort of ground they will sow 
their seed. One small seed will oft times 
bear fruit an hundred-fold. But the ground 
upon which it remains, without vegetating, 
must have been from the first, sterile, or 
rocky." 

Sylvester started as he heard words so un- 
like those to which he had listened of 
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late. " Yoja speak wisely/' said he, " do you 
know my lord of whom you say these things ?" 

" I know him/* replied the good old man 
with beaming eyes. "Many, many know 
him, while some only hear of him afar off, 
and others are entirely estranged from him. 
He, on the contrary, knows them all, and 
loves them even as he knows : yea, and he 
forgives them too." 

Sylvester was touched by the affection with 
which his lord was spoken of by one person, 
even in the city which professedly disowned 
him, and felt the more ashamed that he had 
ever desired to leave him. " If he forgives so 
many," he exclaimed, " may I not hope that 
he will forgive me too ? Oh that I knew my 
way back to him again ! Oh that I might 
feel after it and find it ! Oh that I had my 
faithful Watchman once more by my side !" 

" If you are speaking of your hound," re- 
plied the old man, ** I can give you intelli- 
gence of him. He came to me ; and if you 
really wish to return home, he shall be your 
guide." 

Sylvester's heart beat thick with joy and 
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gratitude, and as he expressed his earnest de- 
sire to return, his companion led the way in 
quest of Watchman. They had not gone far, 
before the woodman saw, at some distance be- 
fore them, a procession of people in holyday 
clothes. At the head of it walked a young 
couple, whose attire, simple as it was, would 
have shewn that they were bride and bride- 
groom, even if their cheeks, glowing with 
happiness, had not revealed their secret. 

" Look there !" exclaimed Sylvester, " there 
goes Ludwig with his wife ! "Worthy folks ! 
I trust that the dross I gave may at least 
bring no sorrow upon them !" 

" It will not," replied the old man. " For 
among the numberless vows and covenants of 
every kind that are entered into to-day, their's 
is the most firm and sure. They will live to- 
gether in holy love unto their lives' end. 
And the immediate fulfilment of their wishes 
they owe to you. The seed you have sown 
there 9 will bear fruit an hundred-fold !" 

Sylvester was cheered at this intelligence, 
and gratefully pressed the hand of his venera- 
ble guide, his thoughts recurring meanwhile 
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to his own dear Eva, and his precious little 
ones. But his gratitude reached its climax, 
and seemed almost too deep for utterance, 
when the old man having opened the door of 
a plain, but noble-looking building, the hound 
bounded forth joyfully. " Will you be once 
more my guide, you forgiving creature?" 
asked Sylvester. 

The dog licked his hand. 

The old man laid his hand on the wood- 
man's head, and ere he parted from him, 
spake these solemn words : " Go hence in 
His peace. Follow your guide. Commend 
me to your good lord in all humility ; and say 
my heart's desire is to be with him where he 
is." 

And now a change seemed to come over 
Sylvester's spirit, so that he wist not what 
happened to him. But when he came to 
himself, he was no longer in the city, — ^he had 
escaped from the labyrinth of streets, and the 
gay forest lay before him in the distance. 
Watchman bounded joyously towards it, and 
Sylvester as joyously followed him. At first 
the road was thickly peopled. Many groups 
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of men and women met the wanderer. 
"Whither away, fellow-countryman?" they 
exclaimed. " Turn back. We too had in- 
tended to visit the forest to-day, but the road 
is so rough and dreary, and the city so much 
more pleasant, that we have turned back. 
Be of our party homeward." 

Sylvester passed many of them with a re- 
fusal prompt and decided. Some, however, 
took him by the arm, and turned him back 
with them good-humouredly a little way. 
But when he heard the sharp bark of Watch- 
man, he tore himself away, and ran after the 
hound, who, bounding on, was oft-times far in 
advance of his master. 

" Adieu !" shouted scornfully the last group 
from which he escaped; "Adieu, Sylvester! 
Greet your wife and children well ! Come 
again in a year's time, — ^but remember, it must 
not be a day sooner !" 

"Oh what a rude and unkind people is 
this !" cried the woodman. " How thankful 
am I that I am no longer in their territories." 
And then he kissed with joy the boundary of 
the forest, when he reached it in safety once 
more^ just as the sun was setting. 
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But soon did he clasp others beside the 
cold earth in his fond embrace. Soon was 
he covered with the kisses of Wilfrid and 
Wolfgang, who had seen him approaching, 
and now threw themselves into his arms. 
" You have been long absent. Father," they 
exclaimed. "Come home with us. Our 
mother expects you." 

" The eagle told me you were coming," said 
Wolfgang, " he spied you at a distance." 

" The fox told mer added Wilfrid, " he has 
heard your step for many a mile, as he sat 
listening at his hole. Rosa learned your re- 
turn from the brook which ran by your side, 
and outstripped you in your course. And 
Viola's fir-tree heard it from the great bell in 
the town, which whispers many a strange 
thing to the fir-tree top, when the weather is 
still. My mother and sisters are baking 
cakes for you, and the hut is dressed out as if 
it were already spring." 

Anon they stood before its humble door, 
and Sylvester's darlings flew forth in raptures 
to meet him, while the Lord of the Forest 
(who had adorned the walls of the hut with 
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some of his own flowers), nodded kindly to 
him. " I know all !" he said, seeing that the 
woodman was about to confess his errors and 
pray for pardon. ** Be of good cheer ! To 
have recovered Watchman, and made three 
people happy, are deeds well pleasing to me, 
as proofs of the sincerity of your sorrow and 
good desires. If you now bring back a faith- 
ful servant, who desires to be true to me 
amid all vicissitudes, a good husband to his 
devoted Eva, and a good parent to these little 
ones, I will forget all that is past." 

"As ever I hope for help from you, my 
lord," exclaimed Sylvester fervently, " I will 
not leave home again!" And then he 
whispered to his wife, " Believe me, dearest, 
we are best here !" 

Joyfully did Eva hear his determination, 
and heartily did she coincide in it. All was 
once more happiness within that humble cot, 
and the woodman, instead of longing after 
the unreal pleasures he had quitted, was as 
much delighted as his children with the 
flowers which the Lord of the Forest had 
wreathed around his servant's dwelling. 
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The snow came and went for many and 
many a year, and at last a few of its flates 
remained imthawed upon the heads of Syl- 
vester and his Eva. The children had long had 
huts of their own, and were not allowed, as 
of yore, to enter the lord's garden. But he 
now permitted Sylvester and Eva to re-enter 
it with their grandchildren from time to time; 
and each time they stayed a little longer, and 
came out more refreshed than the last. But 
at length this, which at first had been no 
more than an occasional refreshment, became 
the subject of an irresistible yearning. 

" Lord !" they said to their kind master ; 
" Behold, the journey to our hut has become 
too great for us : we grow weary and faint by 
the way. Allow us to dwell always in your 
garden with the grandchildren we love so 
dearly !" 

" I would gladly do so," replied ^the lord 
with a smile, *' but the little ones will soon 
leave it, and then you would be more lonely 
than ever. But if you are really weary, my 
good people, I can take you to a far more 
lovely garden still, where you may rest for 
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ever with well-known friends^ and never, 
never leave them more." 

Then he opened a door they had never 
seen, which was overgrown with ivy, and 
allowed them to look in. Oh how fair a 
scene was revealed to their wondering eyes. 
There, for the first time, they saw plants 
which were really ever-green, and flowers 
which really were ever blooming, and an in- 
describable light pervaded everything with 
otherial splendour. The parents of Sylvester 
and Eva came to meet them with gladness on 
their features, and welcome on their tongues, 
<«At length," they cried, "long waited for, 
and long desired, at length you come. We 
meet, never to part again. Your children 
too shall join us, yea, and your children's 
children shall follow them, and shall rest 
themselves with us beneath the palm-tree 
shade, where neither cold nor heat shall 
molest them more, and where sorrow and 
tears may never enter !" 

Gladly did Sylvester and Eva take their 
place beneath the starry foliage; and then 
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the lord closed the door behind them with a 
smile of ineffable love^ and spake his blessing 
upon them. And they were blessed ! 

And then what recked they if the inhabi- 
tants of the outer world numbered them 
henceforth among the dead? 
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THE COLD HEART. 



No traveller through Suabia should neglect to 
visit the Black Forest, enclosing as it does, 
within its vast circumference, all that is grand 
and solemn, as well as much that is graceful 
and soothing, in the beauties of woodland 
scenery. 

One may travel through it for miles, in 
some parts, and meet no trace of human habi- 
tation ; on aU sides stand the gigantic pines, 
clothed in continual shadow, the slanting 
sunbeams but dimly revealing the imtrodden 
recesses of the forest, while a strange still- 
ness awes the bewildered traveller. 
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In other parts, following the winding of 
some forest rill, the wanderer will hap on 
quiet homesteads, situated in spots of most 
rare and exquisite beauty, where the wood 
has been partially cleared away, and a little 
colony established in the very heart of the 
Forest. How peaceful is the scene ! Surely 
no life can vie with a forest one ! 

The inhabitants of the Schwarzwald, are a 
singular race, differing to a surprising degree 
from any other people; they are taller and 
stronger than the generality of men ; broad 
shouldered and stout limbed, it would seem 
that the invigorating odours, which the pines 
exhale in the early morning, had given to 
those who dwell beneath their branches, a 
freer respiration, a clearer sight, and a firmer 
albeit a less refined, mind than are possessed 
by the inhabitants of the valleys and plains ; 
but it is not in their growth or bearing, that 
they materially differ from those who dwell 
vdthout the forest, it is the singularity of 
their manners and customs, which most at- 
tract the attention and excite the astonish- 
ment of a stranger. They dress themselves 
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with great care ; the men allow the beard to 
grow, as nature intended it should, around 
the chin; their black jerkins, neatly plaited 
pantaloons, red stockings, and broad brimmed 
pointed hats, give them a quaint but respect- 
able appearance. The ordinary occupation of 
this people, is glass makiiig, but they also 
make watches, which have a very extensive 
sale. 

Such are the inhabitants of one side of the 
forest, the people who dwell on the other, 
are a portion of the same race, but their occu- 
pations have introduced among them habits 
very different from those of the quiet glass 
makers; they trade with their timber, they 
fell their pines and float them through the 
Nagold, into the Neckar, and from the upper 
Neckar, down the Rhine, into Holland ; and 
the Black Foresters with their long rafts, are 
well known on the Dutch coast. They stop 
at every town which lies on the banks of 
these rivers, and endeavour to procure a sale 
for the more insignificant portion of their 
cargo, reserving their longest and stoutest 
planks for the Dutch merchants, who pay 
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large sums of money for them. These for- 
esters are accustomed to a wild wandering 
life, they like nothing better than to float 
down the river on their rafts, they have no 
greater sorrow than being compeUed to return 
home by land. Their dress diflfer greatly 
from that of the glass makers; they wear 
jackets of coloured linen, broad green straps 
over their gigantic shoulders, and short black 
leather trowers, from the deep pockets of 
which peeps forth a brass ruler, the honour- 
able badge of their office ; their principal 
pride, however, is in their boots, which are 
probably, the largest of their kind in the 
world, for they can be drawn far above the 
knee, and the material of which they are 
composed, being untanned ox-hide, the "float- 
ers," can walk three feet deep in the waiter 
without wetting themselves. 

Every community has some traditions pe- 
culiar to itself, which are carefuUy remem- 
bered and fondly cherished; however much 
this may be the case elsewhere, it is pre- 
eminently so in the Black Forest, where every 
stock and stone has a wild fiction attached to 
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it, to which the people cling with reverent 
affection. 

The supernatural beings who haunt the dif- 
ferent portions of the forest, accommodate 
themselves to the respective ideas of the in- 
habitants, whom we have just described, so 
that the tiny Spirit of the glass makers never 
shows himself otherwise attired, than in a 
black doublet, pantaloons, and pointed hat, 
whilst Dutch Michael, the representative of 
the raft-men, is described as a gigantic fellow, 
in the dress of a floater, so gigantic indeed, 
that it is a common saying among the Black 
Foresters that they would not like to pay for 
the numerous calves, whose skins would be 
required to make one of his enormous boots. 

A very singular adventure once befel a 
young forester with these Wood Spirits, the 
truth of which, has never been doubted in his 
native shades, and which I am now going to 
relate to you. 

In the glass makers' portion of the Black 
Forest, lived many years ago, a poor charcoal 
burner, who dying, left his widow Barbara 
Munk, to bring up their only son to the 
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business he had himself followed. Young 
Peter Munk, an intelligent lad, permitted his 
parents thus to dispose of his fate in life, for 
it never entered into his head to do what his 
father had not done, before him; he was 
therefore content to sit week after week, over 
his smoking kiln, or to carry his charcoal to 
the neighbouring villages for sale, and never 
wished to be otherwise than in so filthy a 
condition, that all respectably dressed people 
kept aloof from him ; but a charcoal burner 
has much time for reflection, and Peter's hut 
being even more isolated than those of his 
companions in trade, he had rarely any one 
to whom he could speak, and this solitude 
and silence, naturally induced him to think 
early and late; — but of what were his 
thoughts? — Did the mighty forest around 
him, — the fantastically shaped rocks, — the 
awful roar of descending cataracts, inspire him 
with solemn dread of the Almighty Being, 
Whose work they were? — Did the flowery 
sward at his feet, — the fragrant exhalations 
of the pines, — ^the soft rippling of the rivulet, 
and the sweet-toned voices of the forest birds, 
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teach him the love as well as the power of the 
Creator ? — Or perhaps the youth's spirit was 
imbued with poetry — the poetry of feeling? 
Perhaps he heard awful voices in the thimder- 
storm, and friendly whisperings in the pas- 
sing breeze? Perhaps he pictured angelic 
forms in the clouds of heaven, or peopled the 
wild-wood, with guardian spirits ? — He might 
have done so, and it had been a pleasant 
fancy tending to better things ; — ^but it was 
not so ; Peter's thoughts centered in himself; 
his devotion was not aroused by the beauties 
of Nature, nor was his intellect awakened, 
nor his fancy excited ; selfish thoughts, dis- 
contented thoughts, complaining thoughts 
filled his breast, and to them he gave utter- 
ance, as he went slowly to his work in the 
dewy mornings, or came wearily home, in the 
balmy twilight. 

Something weighed on his mind, something 
vexed, something affected him, what he could 
not rightly tell. At last, he discovered the 
cause of his uneasiness, his station in life. 
"A solitary soot-begrimed charcoal burner," 
said he to himself, ^^ it is a wretched trade to 
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follow! what respectable people, the glass 
makers, the watchmakers, even the musicians 
are ! And might not I be even as they ? am 
I not a fine quick lad, and when well washed 
and dressed in my holiday suit have I not 
been often taken for something better than a 
poor charcoal burner ?" 

The raft-men on the other side of the 
forest, were especially objects of his envy. 
When these wood giants visited the glass 
makers, dressed very smartly, and carrying 
half-a^hundred weight of silver about them in 
the shape of buttons, buckles and chains; 
when they placed themselves in a haughty 
position to watch the dance, when they sware 
Dutch oaths, and smoked out of long Cologne 
pipes, then Peter saw his visions of happiness 
embodied in the person of a raft-man. 

O foolish Peter ! is this the lot you would 
choose ? opulence were dearly purchased, at 
the expense of all right-mindedness, generous 
feeling, and youthful simplicity ! 

But we must not anticipate: — Peter par- 
ticularly envied three of these floaters, they 
seemed to him the favourites of fortune ; one 
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was a very tall fine man^ with a florid com- 
plexion, known by the name of Eyekiel the 
Great. Twice every year he travelled to 
Amsterdam, with timber^ and made such ex- 
cellent bargains with the Dutch shipwrights, 
that, whilst his companions plodded home- 
ward on foot, he could afford to ride back in 
state. The second, was a very thin person, 
nicknamed the Long Schlurker, and Peter's 
envy of this individual, was principally occa- 
sioned by the extraordinary boldness of 
speech, with which he had been gifted ; his 
conversation was composed of positive asser- 
tions, flat contradictions, and impertinent 
sneers ; his wealth, however, blinded the 
foolish Peter to his defects. The third object 
of his admiring envy, was a handsome youth, 
distinguished by his elegance, and known in 
consequence by the appellation of the King 
of the Dance ; he had been a servant to a 
" timber lord," and had suddenly become im- 
mensely rich ; some said he had found a pot 
of gold, under a pine tree, others, that he had 
fished up a portion of the Nibelungen trea- 
sure, which hes in the deep bed of the Rhine, 
f2 
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in short, the King of the Dance, had become 
rich, no one knew how, and was considered by 
all a very prince. Peter thought much and 
often of these three men, as he sat in the soli- 
tude of his hut in the pine-wood, yet, in the 
midst of his admiration and envy, he could 
not but own to himself that each of them had 
a grievous fault, unbounded avarice occasion- 
ing inhimian barbarity to the poor; the Black 
Foresters are a kind-hearted charitable people, 
nevertheless money stood the timber lords 
in good stead, and in spite of their heartless- 
ness they did not lack for securing friends. 

" I can bear this no longer," said the weary 
charcoal burner, one day when he was in \m- 
usually low spirits, for there had been a feast 
at the forest hostel, the evening before, at 
which the timber lords had displayed an un- 
wonted degree of arrogance, and an unusual 
quantity of finery. "I can bear this no 
longer ; — O that I were rich, as Eyekiel, in- 
dependent as the Long Schlurker, and gay 
and good-looking as the King of the Dance ! 
Where can that fellow have found his wealth ?" 
Then the foolish lad set his brains to work to 
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discover a means of becoming rich, but all in 
vain ; — just at this moment, a gust of wind 
swept through the woods, and its fitful sigh- 
ing roimd his solitary hut brought to mind 
many wild stories, many supernatural tales ; 
Peter's thoughts were in a short time ab- 
sorbed by them and his cause for discontent 
forgotten, when, among other traditions of 
the forest, he remembered one, which seemed 
sent as an answer to his fretful questions, 
" how can I obtain riches?" — His heart leapt 
for joy, as he wondered how he could so long 
have forgotten the tale of some of his own 
sooty ancestors' good luck with the Wood 
Spirits! "I used to know, too, an invoca- 
cation, to the little Glass-man, our good 
guardian spirit, — ^let us try : 

O ! Treasure- keeper in piiie-M''ood green, 

For many a rolling year 
Lord of the shadowy forest scene — " 

But not a word more could he remember ; 
it was in vain he strained his memory ; the 
invocation still wanted a line of its comple- 
tion. He often debated whether it would be 
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worth his while to ask some superstitious old 
person for the conclusion of the verse, but he 
could not make up his mind to reveal the 
subject of his cogitations ; and he thought too, 
that the rhyme could not be well known, or 
surely some of the niunerous poor people in 
the forest would have tried their fortunes 
with the benevolent Wood Spirit : at last he 
questioned his mother on the subject; she 
coidd not tell him anything about the invoca- 
tion, but, after some hesitation, she informed 
him that it was only to those foresters, who 
were bom between the hours of twelve and 
two on Sunday, that the Wood Spirit deigned 
to appear. "You, my son," she addedj 
" were bom at the Sabbath noontide." When 
Peter heard this, his joy was imboimded, and 
he was eager to try his fortune. He thought 
the three first lines of the invocation would be 
sufficient to ensure the spirit's appearance. 

A few days afterwards, therefore, he put on 
his Sunday suit, and telling his mother he 
had business with a recruiting sergeant, in 
the next town, he set off. Peter, however, 
instead of taking the road to the town, bent 
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his steps to the pine-knoll, in the centre of 
the forest, the favourite haunt of the Trea- 
sure-keeper, It was situated at the distance 
of two hours hard walk from any hut ; the 
foresters not daring to encroach on the spirit's 
demesne. The pines in this part of the forest 
were magnificent; the superstition of the 
people guarded them from the stroke of the 
axe, and the thick branches, growing in un- 
checked luxuriance, quite obscured the light 
of day. Peter Munk shuddered involuntarily 
as he entered these untrodden recesses of the 
dark pine-wood ; no sound awoke the slum- 
bering echo but his own foot-fall, — the very 
birds had forsaken the haunt of the spirit. 
Peter soon reached the summit of the knoll, 
and stood before a pine of such gigantic di- 
mensions, that a Dutch shipwright would 
have paid some hundred dollars for it on the 
spot. "Here," thought Peter, "dwells the 
Treasure-keeper ;" whereupon he took off his 
Sunday hat, and making a profound bow to 
the tree, cleared his voice, and said timidly, 
"Good evening, Mr. Glass-man." But no 
■ answer was returned ; all was still and silent 
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as the grave. ''Perhaps I ought to repeat 
the verse,*' thought he, and accordingly he 
began : — 

•* O ! Treasure-keeper, in pine- wood green. 
For many a rolling year, 
Lord of the shado^T" woodland scene.'' 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth 
when he saw, to his great astonishment, a 
small, but strange looking figure, peeping at 
him through the bushes; he immediately im- 
agined himself in the presence of the Trea- 
sure-keeper, and even fancied that he recog- 
nized his black doublet, red stockings, and 
little hat, and that he could distinctly perceive 
the outline of his pale and delicate, yet intel- 
ligent features. But the figure vanished as 
quickly as it had appeared. 

'* Mr. Glass-man," cried Peter Mimk, after 
a little hesitation, "be so good as not to take 
me for a fool ; if you think that I have not 
seen you, Mr. Glass-man, you are very much 
mistaken; I saw you peeping at me from 
behind the trees." But he received no an- 
swer, except a sound of smothered laughter in 
the underwood. 
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At last Peter's patience was exhausted, and 
he flew into a great passion. 

" Just wait a minute, you good-for-nothing 
Kttle fellow," said he, ** I will soon catch you." 
So saying, he sprang with one bound behind 
the pine-trees, but he found no Treasure- 
keeper there — only a poor, delicate little 
squirrel, jumping about on the green sward. 

Peter Mimk shook his head in silent per- 
plexity ; he knew that the invocation wanted 
a line of its completion, and he imagined this 
the cause of the Glass-man's non-appearance. 
In vain he racked his brain to remember that 
line, that unfortunate line! The squirrel 
peeped at him between the tangled branches 
of the pines, and seemed as though it were 
mocking at him, or, at least, making itself 
very merry at his expense. The little crear 
ture played such extraordinary tricks, and 
looked so cimningly at him, that at last he be- 
came afraid of it, and wished himself any- 
where else than alone with it in the pine- 
wood ; he therefore retreated hastily from the 
knoll, but he had a long distance to go, and 
the shadows of approaching evening were 
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added to the gloom that continually prevails 
in these desolate regions. 

Full of wonder and awe, the young man 
pursued his way through the untrodden 
depths of the forest ; and right glad was he 
when the majestic, but oppressive stillness 
was broken by the sound of dogs barking, and 
when a blue wreath of smoke, curling above 
the trees, announced that he was again ap- 
proaching the dwellings of man. As he drew 
nearer, he remarked, with surprise, that the 
huts before him differed greatly in appearance 
from those of his native village, and he per- 
ceived that he had, in his fear and agitation, 
mistaken his road, and crossed the forest to 
the abodes of the raft-men. 

The inhabitants of the cottage received 
Peter kindly, and forbore to question him 
respecting his name, abode, or object in quit- 
ting his home, but gave him apple-wine to 
drink, and invited him to share their evening 
meal, a wild hen. — The family consisted of a 
woodman, his wife, and eleven children, and 
an aged man, the woodman's father. 

After the meal, the hostess and her 
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daughters plied their distaffs by the help of a 
light, which the youths fed with resin from 
the pines ; the grandfather and father smoked 
and looked at their children; the lads were 
busy cutting up pieces of wood, and shaping 
them into forks and spoons. The storm 
howled without, and the branches of the pines 
creaked in the wind; crashing blows were 
occasionally heard, and after a while, a sound 
as of a tree falling heavily. The rash youths 
were extremely anxious to run out into the 
wood to see what was going' on, but the aged 
grandfather entreated them to refrain. 

*' I counsel you not to leave the house," he 
cried, "you will never return, for to-night 
Dutch Michael builds himself a new raft." 

The young people looked enquiringly at 
him; though they had, doubtless, often be- 
fore heard of Dutch Michael, still they asked 
their grandfather to tell them about him. 
Peter Munk, who had never heard any par- 
ticulars of the wood demon's history, joined 
in their request. 

The old man began, " He is the lord of 
these woods, and I will now relate to you all 
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that I know respecting him. For many hun- 
dred years, the Black Foresters bore the 
character of the best of men ; their poverty, 
their economy, their temperance were re- 
nowned ; but since the rapid increase of 
wealth within the precints of the forest, much 
that is good and praise-worthy has departed ; 
the lads dance and drink on Sunday; they 
even swear, which is a disgrace and shame to 
the whole people ; formerly, things were very 
different, and I cannot but fear that all these 
bad habits originated with Dutch Michael. 
Some himdred years ago, lived a rich timber 
lord ; he had many men in his employ, and 
extended his trade far down the Rhine; a 
blessing rested upon his business, for he was a 
pious man. One evening a stranger stopped 
at the door of his house ; he was dressed after 
the fashion of the Black Foresters, but was 
very unlike them in his appearance ; he was 
so tall that the timber merchant had some 
difficulty in believing so monstrous a being 
could be a mere mortal. The gigantic 
stranger asked for work ; and as the merchant 
thought he looked an industrious fellow, and 
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certainly was a very strong one, he engaged 
him. Never had a timber lord such a ser- 
vant as Michael proved to be. He could 
fell a tree alone in the time usually re- 
quired by three men ; and while six foresters 
laboured to lift one end of a pine from the 
ground, he, without difficulty, placed the 
other on his shoulder. When he had worked 
thus for six months, he went to his master 
and asked permission to go down into Hol- 
land with the floaters, which life he liked 
better than tree-felling. 

" * WeU, Michael," said his master, " you 
are so good a servant, that I should be sorry 
to stand in the way of your seeing a little of 
the world, if your taste lies that way ; and I 
do not doubt but that you will make yourself 
as useful on the rafts as you have been in the 
woods ; at any rate you can go for once.' 

"So Michael became a raft-man, and as- 
tonished his comrades not a little by his 
exploits. When the raft on which he was to 
embark was ready, Michael made his appear- 
ance with another ; it was built of eight enor- 
mous planks, which he carried on his shoulder 
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as if they had been oars; — ^whence they came, 
no one knew. The timber merchant did not 
care to ask, but he reckoned up the dollars 
they would bring him, and rejoiced in his 
heart. 

"Michael took it very quietly. ^They 
are to build me a float,' said he, * do you 
think I coidd go in that gimcrack thing ? 
why ! my weight would sink it at once.' 

"His master oflered him a handsome pair of 
floater's boots, as a proof of his gratitude for 
his services ; Michael despised them, and 
produced a pair for his use, the like of which 
had never been seen before ; my grandfather 
has assured me that they weighed a hundred 
pounds, and were five feet long ! The floats 
started, and if Michael had astonished the 
wood-cutters, much more did he astonish the 
raft-men ; for instead of his raft proceeding 
more tediously than the other, which every 
one conjectured it would do, on account of its 
superior bulk, it absolutely flew over the 
rippling waters of the Neckar. Whilst it was 
advancing at this rate, the river made a sudden 
bend, and the raft-men in vain exerted all 
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their strength to keep the float from running 
aground. In this dilemma, Michael jumped 
into the water, and with one effort guided it 
aright, so that the danger was averted ; and 
when a convenient spot was found, he seized 
his immense oar, stuck it in the ground, and 
with another prodigious effort drove the raft 
off the shore with such violence, that they 
flew like lightning past towns aad villages, 
and were far down the river in a moment ; 
so that in half the time usually occupied by 
the voyage, the astonished floaters had accom- 
plished it, and found themselves at Cologne. 

" Then Michael said, * Comrades, you are 
right good merchants ! but take my advice ; 
I am sure that the men who buy your timber 
here, sell it again for a much higher price in 
Holland. Let us only sell our small beams 
here, and go on to Rotterdam, and surely all 
we gain for the planks, above the customary 
price, will fairly belong to us.' 

*'So spake the cunning Michael, and his 

comrades were content ; some because they 

wished to see Holland, others because they 

coveted the gold; only one man remained 

G 2 
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uncorrupted by Michael's specious arguments, 
and could not be won from his master's in- 
terest to appropriate any portion of his gains 
to himself. His comrades- heard, laughed at^ 
and forgot his expostulations. Dutch Michael 
did not forget them. So they passed down 
the Rhine. Michael guided the raft, and 
soon brought it to Rotterdam ; here they sold 
the timber for four times the usual price, and 
Michael's raft was disposed of for many hun- 
dreds of 4QJlarS' When the Black Foresters 
saw the money, they were beside themselves 
with joy ; Michael shared the profit among 
his companions, reserving only a fourth for 
his master. Then they went to a public 
house, where they drank and played away their 
money with the low persons who resorted 
thither ; as for the brave floater, who had con- 
demned their evil doings, Michael sold him to 
a kidnapper, and he has never been heard of 
since. From that time Holland became a 
kind of Paradise to the young foresters, and 
Michael was their king; from that time 
wealth, vice, drinking and gaming, found 
favour in the eyes of the once virtuous, fru- 
/ralj and temperate inhabitants of this forest. 
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"Time passed on, and Dutch Michaers 
wicked accompKces paid the debt of nature ; 
he, too, disappeared, but certainly he is not 
dead; for more than a century he has haunted 
this neighbourhood, and those that seek for 
him will not seek in vain ; he has held inter- 
course with many now living, and has helped 
them to become rich, — at the risk of their 
miserable souls however; more I dare not 
say. But this is certain, that on those nights 
when the storm howls loudest, and all good 
people are simk in peaceful slumber, Dutch 
Michael fells the finest pines in the forest, 
and these he gives to the wretched men whom 
he dooms to destruction ; he conveys them to 
the water edge, and constructing a raft, 
freights it with them, and guides it down to 
Holland for his miserable victims. But if I 
were lord and master there, I would set fire 
to all the planks and beams Dutch Michael 
brought into my country, for no ship built 
vnth them ever yet reached land. This is the 
reason why shipwrecks are so numerous ; why 
else should a beautiful, strong, well-built ves- 
sel sink in the finest weather, or run aground 
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on the clearest moonlight nights ? But for 
every pine that Dutch Michael hews down in 
the Black Forest, some one of his old planks 
starts from its place in the ship, lets in the 
water, and down goes the stately vessel, with 
all her crew, into the deep ocean. This is 
the legend of Dutch Michael ; and thus you 
see how all that is evil in the ways of our 
countrymen originated in him. Oh, he can 
make rich, but keep me from his riches ; for 
the wealth of empires I would not be Eye- 
kiel, the Great, nor the long Schlurker, nor 
the handsome King of the Dance !" 

The storm had subsided during the recital ; 
the maidens quietly lighted their lamps, and 
went away ; the lads placed a sack of leaves 
for a pillow on the stone bench, and then 
they too wished Peter good night, and he 
betook himself to his hard, but clean couch. 

Peter Munk had never been so disturbed 
in his sleep as he was this night ; sometimes 
he imagined that he saw the dark-browed, 
gigantic Michael at the lattice vnndow, forcing 
it open, and showering down gold pieces, 
which fell around the slumberer with a gentle 
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and inviting sound; then the scene would 
change, and the benevolent little Glass-man 
rode round the room, upon a great green 
flask, and his merry laugh rang in Peter's 
ear ; a deep voice would then chaunt in his 
left ear, — 

"Gold! Gold! 
List to me, ye woodmen bold. 
Timber is in Holland sold ! 
Gold! Gold! Gold!" 

Then a sweet-toned, delicate voice sounded 
in his right ear, humming the well-known 
invocation to the Treasure-keeper, and a 
low, mocking laugh accompanied the words, 
"Stupid Peter Mimk, stupid Peter Munk 
cannot find a rhyme to year^ and yet was 
born at twelve o'clock on Sunday ! Rhyme, 
stupid Peter, rhyme." 

Poor Peter moaned and murmured in his 
troubled sleep, as he tried to make a rhyme, 
and as he had vainly attempted it when awake, 
it is not very likely he should succeed asleep. 
He awoke up, at the dawn of day, and his 
thoughts were still occupied by his singular 
dream ; he sat himself at the table, laid his 
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bewildered head upon his folded arms, and 
whilst the laughing voice still echoed in his 
ear, "Rhyme, stupid Peter, rhyme," he 
heard steps approaching the house, and three 
yoimg woodmen passed the window, on their 
way to their daily work in the wood, one of 
them singing cheerfully, — 

" Upon this verdant bank we stood 
In shadow of yon dim pine- wood ; 
For many a long and tedious year 
My love and I, we parted here." 

Peter listened to the words like one petri- 
fied; then recollecting himself, he rushed 
from the house, and overtaking the yoimg 
men, seized the singer roughly by the arm : 
" Stop, stop, friend," he cried, "what rhyme 
did you make to year ? Pray be so kind as 
to tell me ?" 

" Why, what does it matter to you, fellow ? 
caimot I sing what I choose without being 
questioned by you? Let my arm go, sir, 
or ." 

" I will not, imtil you tell me your song," 
cried Peter, beside himself with impatience 
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and excitement, and grasping the arm he held 
still more firmly. 

When the two other lads saw what rough 
treatment he bestowed on their companion, 
they could restrain themselves no longer, but 
fell upon Peter, and beat him with all their 
strength, until he was forced to quit his hold. 

"Now you have had enough," they said, 
" good-bye, silly fellow, and when next you 
want to learn verses, do not assault people 
on the highway, to induce them to instruct 
you." 

" I will not," answered poor Peter, sighing 
bitterly, " but since you have so pimished me 
for the assault, perhaps you will have the 
kindness to teach me the verses." 

They laughed at him, but complied with 
his request, and singing the verse again, they 
left him. 

** For many a long and tedious year 
My love and I, we parted here" 

repeated poor Peter, smarting under the 
blows he had received ; " well, that is some- 
thing gained; now, Mr. Glassman, we will 
have a word together !" 
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He went back to the cottage for his hat and 
stick, took a friendly farewell of the hospita- 
ble family, and bent his steps to the haunted 
knoll. He went slowly and thoughtfully on 
his way, for he had to compose a line ; at last 
he found he was approaching the object of his 
journey by the increased height and thickness 
of the pines, and, as he entered the gloomiest 
part of the haimted region, he jumped for 
joy, for, he had completed the invocation to 
his great satisfaction. Just at this moment, 
a gigantic figure, dressed as a raft-man, and 
carrying an oar that was fully the size of a 
mast, stepped into the path from beneath the 
pine-trees. Peter Munk's knees smote against 
each other, as the strange figure approached 
him, for he thought, " This is no other than 
Dutch Michael." 

The stranger was by this time at his side, 
but had not yet spoken, and Peter ventured 
from time to time, to cast side-long glances at 
his companion. He was, as we have before 
heard, of gigantic stature ; his face was no 
longer young, but could not be called old, al- 
though his brow was much wrinkled, he wore 
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a jacket of coloured linen, and enormous 
boots drawn up over his leathern trowsers; 
and in his whole appearance, Peter recognised 
the hero of the woodman's tale. 

The Forest King at last broke the silence, 
by saying in a threatening tone, " Peter 
Munk, what are you doing in the pine wood?" 

"Good morning, countr3rman," answered 
Peter, trembling all over, but endeavouring 
to appear composed ; " I am returnipg home 
this way." 

"Peter Munk," retorted his companion 
with increasing anger, — " this is not your way 
home." 

"No, not exactly," said poor Peter, "but 
the day is so warm, and this path, though 
longer, is so much more easy, that — " 

" Do not tell me a lie, you charcoal bur- 
ner !" cried Dutch Michael, with a voice of 
thunder," or I will fell you to the earth, with 
my oar ; know once for all, that I saw you 
paying your court to the Glass-man ; come, 
come," he added more gently, " that was a 
most foolish step to take, but it was truly for- 
timate you did not know the verse ; he is a 
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very niggard, that little fellow ; he gives very 
little, and that little brings no joy with it ; — 
Peter you are a poor simpleton, and I am 
very sorry for it ; such a fine handsome high 
spirited lad, to be doomed to the life of a 
charcoal burner ! it is a wretched life !" 

*^ So it is," said Peter, " a very wretched 
life." 

" Well," continued Michael," I do not like 
to see such a fine fellow in want; — ^you will 
not be the first to whom I have given a 
helping hand; come, how much will you have?" 
As he said this, he rattled the money in his 
deep pockets, — and the sound attracted Peter 
in. the same inviting manner, as it had done 
in his dream ; — ^his heart beat high, and he 
felt cold and hot in a moment. — He thought 
that Dutch Michael seemed to feel compas- 
sion for him, and did not offer the money as 
if he expected a return, but the mysterious tale 
of the old man was still fresh in his memory, 
and in inexpressible terror he answered, " I 
am much obliged to you sir, but I do not 
want your money; — I know very well who 
you are !" He then took to his heels, and 
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ran as he had never run before ; the Wood 
Demon in two or three strides could have 
overtaken him, had he wished to do so, but 
he contented himself with calling after the 
flying Peter," " change your mind, change your 
mind Peter, you may as well do so now, for I 
see written on your forehead, and I read in 
your eyes, that you shall not escape me at 
last ; so do not nm so fast, but exchange a 
friendly word with me ; for you are almost 
beyond the circle of my domain." 

Wlien Peter heard this, and saw a narrow 
ditch before him, hope sprang up in his heart, 
and he increased his speed, in order to leap 
across it, and escape from Michael's power; 
for the Forest King now hastened after him 
with curses and threats. The yoimg man 
sprang with one bound over the ditch, for he 
saw the giant's arm raised to hurl his oar at 
him. The oar fell at a little distance from 
him, and Dutch Michael retreated with wrath- 
ful exclamations. 

Relieved from his unwelcome companion, 
Peter proceeded trembling, but with cheer- 
fulness on his way, until he reached the great 
pine. 
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He made a still more profomid bow to the 
tree, than he had done before, and began. 

** O ! Treasure- keeper, in pine- wood green, 

For many a rolling year. 
Lord of the shadowy forest scene, 

Show thyself to me here,** 

"You have not got the verse right yet, 
Peter Munk," said a delicate voice near 
him, "but as you were bom at the right 
hour, I will let it pass." Peter then saw 
under the pine, a very small and aged man, 
dressed as a glass maker. He had a thin and 
pale, but benevolent countenance ; his white 
beard was made of spun glass, he smoked out 
of a little blue glass pipe, and as Peter ap- 
proached nearer to him, he perceived that all 
his clothes were composed of the same ma- 
terial. 

" So you met Dutch Michael on your way 
hither," continued the little man ; " I am 
surprised you escaped from him so easily." 

"So am I, I can assure you, Mr. Glass- 
man, but let me thank you for deigning to 
appear to me, and then tell you the reason of 
my thus troubling you. The truth is, I am 
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discontented with my trade ; I do not like a 
charcoal burner's life ; as I am still very yomig, 
I hope to be able to do something better; 
why should not I be rich, as well as Eyekiel, 
or the King of the Dance, who spend gold as 
if it were as plentiful as straw ?" 

" Peter," said the Glass-man, with an 
earnest and sorrowful look, " Peter, never 
speak to me of those men again; what do 
they gain by their wealth ? A few worthless 
luxuries at the risk of their salvation. Peter, 
you must not give up your trade ; I knew 
your father and grandfather well ; they were 
respectable and intelligent men, yet they were 
content to be charcoal burners ; you must be 
so also. I hope it is not the love of an idle 
life that has brought you here." 

Peter was startled by the seriousness of the 
old man's manner, and his cheek glowed as he 
answered, "No, indeed, Mr. Glass-man, I 
know very well that * idleness is the root of 
all evil,' but I hope you will not be angry 
with me if I still wish to change my trade. 
A charcoal burner is regarded by the world 
H 2 
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as low and mean ; the glass-makers^ and the 
raft-men are very much more respectable." 

" ' A haughty spirit goeth before a fall,' " 
answered the little Treasure-keeper ; his tone 
of voice, however, was very friendly, and he 
smiled as he added, "you are a singular race, 
you mortals. Few of you are content with 
your stations ; the glass-maker wishes to be a 
timber merchant, and if that be granted him, 
he envies the woodmen, or would change con- 
ditions with the rangers. But let this pass ; 
if you will promise to work hard, I will help 
you to change your trade, Peter. I watch 
over every Sabbath-child, and am ready to 
grant them three wishes. The first two are 
unconditional; to the third I reserve the 
power of raising objections, if it be foolish. 
So, Peter, you may have your first wish now, 
but pray ask for something likely to profit 

you." 

Peter's eyes sparkled. " Hurrah !" said he ; 
"well, Mr. Glass-man, you are indeed the 
kindest friend in the world, and you may well 
be called the Treasure-keeper. I am sure I 
am very much obliged to you ; and I do not 
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know what I could wish for more likely to 
profit me, and make me happy, than that I 
should be able to dance as well as the King 
of the Dance, and always have as much money 
in my pocket as Eyekiel the Great." 

" Oh, fool ! exclaimed the Treasure-keeper 
angrily, "a profitable wish truly! To be 
able to dance well, and waste your money at 
play! Are you not ashamed of yourself, 
Peter? What good wiQ it do your poor 
mother if you can dance well ? As for your 
other wish, it can only profit the public house. 
You have got one more fine ydsh ; see if you 
can choose something more reasonable." 

Peter reflected for some minutes, and then 
said, " This time I wish for the largest glass 
manufactory in the Black Forest, and plenty 
of money wherewith to carry on the business." 

" Nothing else ?" asked the Treasure-keeper 
anxiously, " nothing else ?" 

" I should like very well to have a horse 
and gig." 

**0h, Peter Munk, Peter Munk, you 
foolish boy!" cried the Glass-man, flinging 
his blue glass pipe angrily against the trunk 
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of a pine ; " a horse ! a gig ! Alas ! alas ! 
you should have wished for sense — sounds 
common sense — ^and not for gigs and horses ; 
but never mind^ do not be cast down ; your 
last wish was not altogether so foolish as the 
first; a good glass manufactory is no contemp- 
tible thing, if you had but common sense and 
skill to take care of it. Had you wished for 
these, the horse and gig would have come of 
them selves." 

" But, Mr. Treasure-keeper," answered 
Peter, I have still one wish left, and with 
your permission I will now choose this sense 
and skill." 

" You had better not, you may have some 
greater occasion for your wish, and you have 
sense enough if you will but use it, so now 
go home, and here Peter, is my parting pre- 
sent; this purse contains ^000 dollars; but 
take notice, never must you come here again 
to ask for money, for if you do, I shall be 
forced to hang you upon this pine ; so have I 
done ever since I have dwelt in this wood. 
Three days since, old Winkfrity died, the 
owner of the principal manufactory in the 
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forest. Go there the first thing to-morrow, 
and purchase the establishment, from his 
heirs ; be honest, be industrious, and I will 
look in upon you from time to time, to coun- 
sel you and to give you a helping hand, in 
those difficulties through which your shallow 
brains will not suffice to carry you ; but above 
all things, I solemnly warn you to avoid the 
public-house. Peter, it has been the ruin of 
many." 

Whilst the treasure-keeper was speaking, 
he had been occupied in contriving another 
pipe, which he now quietly placed in his 
mouth, and giving liis hand to Peter, in token 
of friendship, gradually disappeared in the 
volumes of pale, blue smoke, which issued 
from it. 

When Peter reached home, he found his 
mother in great trouble about him, for the 
good woman could not help thinking that her 
son had been forced to enlist. Peter was in 
liigh spirits, and told his mother that he had 
met a good friend in the wood, who had 
counselled him to change his trade, and had 
given him money to set him up as a glass- 
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maker. Although Barbara Munk had lived 
all her life among the charcoal-burners, and 
had never tired of them, or their sooty faces, 
she was possessed of sufficient vanity to lead 
her immediately to look down upon her old 
associates and former pursuits; and she an- 
swered her son : 

" Oh, that is pleasant : as the mother of a 
glass-maker, I can no longer be considered on 
a level with neighbours Trethel and Bertha ; 
I shall, in future, take my place in church 
among the most respectable matrons." 

Peter soon settled his business with the 
heirs of the glass-maker ; he retained all the 
old workmen in his employ, and the business 
proceeded day and night. The novelty of 
every thing around him pleased him greatly ; 
he carefully superintended his workmen, went 
backwards and forwards in the manufactory, 
tried his hand at the work, and chatted with 
his men, who did not fail to laugh at him be- 
hind his back. 

But he soon lost his interest in the work ; 
came at first every other day, and finally but 
once-a-week. His workmen might do, mean- 
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while, exactly what they pleased in the manu- 
tory, for he never interfered with them. All 
this originated in his visits to the forest inn. 

The very first Sunday after his return from 
the haunted knoU, he went to the inn. The 
King of the Dance was already displaying his 
elegant steps on the green, and Eyekiel the 
Great was engaged in throwing dice for a heap 
of dollars. Peter quickly felt in his pocket ; 
his first wish was granted — ^it was full of gold 
and silver pieces, and he felt his limbs ready 
to begin a dance, rivalling in elegance the far- 
famed movements of the king ; Peter chose 
his partner, and took his place among the 
dancers. The King of the Dance placed him- 
self near Peter, in whom, to his astom'shment, 
he found a rival who would soon dispute his 
right to that title, which had so long distin- 
guished him; for when he pirouetted three 
feet high in the air, Peter surpassed him by 
at least a foot, and the mincing paces, which 
were once so admired, were quite outdone 
by the superior elegance of the young glass- 
maker. All this surprised the by-standers ; 
but when they heard that the elegant young 
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man was the richest glass-manufacturer in the 
forest, their astonishment changed into feelings 
of respect. Peter lost more than twenty dol- 
lars in play that evening, yet he rattled the 
money in his pockets, as if he had many hun- 
dreds still left. 

Though Peter did not know how to employ 
his riches; he threw whole handsfuU to the 
poor, for he remembered that he, too, had 
suffered from poverty. 

The King of the Dance was permitted to 
retain his name; but Peter was distinguished 
by the still more flattering appellation of the 
Emper(yr. 

Among the most daring gamesters, none 
ventured so far as Peter ; but the more he 
lost, the more he won ! for he had wished 
always to be as rich as Eyekiel, who was ge- 
nerally his opponent at play ; therefore, what 
Peter lost to Eyekiel was gain to himself. 

By degrees, he fell into the lowest company, 
and was oftener called Gaming Peter than 
Emperor of the Dance ; for he generally sat 
all day at the public-house, throwing dice. 

As may well be supposed, the glass manu- 
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factory did not thrive under such a master. 
Glass, indeed was made, but when made, it 
was not disposed of to any profit ; for it was 
usually left on hand so long, that Peter was 
glad to sell it at half price, to travelling mer- 
chants, in order that he might have where- 
withal to pay the workmen. 

One evening, as he was returning home 
from the public-house, and, notwithstanding 
the wine he had swallowed in large quantities, 
to raise his spirits, was meditating sorrowfully 
on the wreck of his fortune, he suddenly per- 
ceived that he had a companion in his walk. 
A second glance enabled him to recognise the 
treasure-keeper. Peter, not quite sober, be- 
came violently excited, and vowed that the 
little glass-man was the cause of all his mis- 
fortimes. 

" Where axe now my horses and my gig," 
he cried ; " what is the use of my glass ma- 
nufactory? I was happier as a charcoal- 
burner than I am now ; then, at least, I had 
no anxiety about pay-day ; but mow ; what 
am I to do when the sheriif comes to value 
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my goods, and will sell them by auction, to my 
shame, to pay my creditors ?" 

"Well," answered the Treasure-keeper, 
" that is not my fault ; are these reproaches 
the reward of my benevolence? Who put 
it into your head to wish so foolishly ? You 
desired to be a glass-maker, and yet did not 
know how to dispose of your glass when it had 
been made for you ! Did I not caution you 
as to your wishes ? Oh, Peter, you wanted 
sense, sound sense and prudence." 

"Sense and prudence!" answered Peter; 
"do not talk to me of sense and prudence! 
I am as clever a lad as any other in this forest, 
and that I will soon teach you, Mr. Glass- 
man." With these words, he seized the little 
man roughly by the collar, exclaiming, " Now, 
Mr, Treasure-keeper in pine-wood green, I 
have you fast, and you shall not go until 
you grant me my third wish ; pay me down 
on the spot two hundred thousand dollars, 

and give me a house, and Oh! oh!" he 

shrieked, and rung the hand which had 
grasped the collar of the little glass-man ; for 
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the latter had suddenly changed himself into 
burning glass, and disappeared. 

Peter did not soon forget his folly and in- 
gratitude, for his swollen hand reminded him 
of it constantly ; but he smothered the voice 
of conscience, and reasoned thus: "When 
the manufactory is sold, and all my debts paid, I 
shall still have as much as Eyekiel the Great, 
and while there is gold to play for on Sunday, 
my store will not fail." 

Certainly, Peter, you say true; you are 
ever to remain as rich as Eyekiel ; but when 
Eyekiel is poor, how rich will you be ? 

And now were Peter s fortunes drawing to 
a crisis ; Eyekiel lost his last dollar at play, 
and Peter vainly searched his pockets for the 
remnant of all his wealth ! Then did he re- 
member his first wish, and he groaned bit- 
terly as his folly stared him in the face. 

No friendly star lighted the wretched Peter 
to his home that night ; and darker than the 
black darkness that shrouded every thing else 
from his sight, strode a well-known gigantic 
figure by his side, and a well-known voice 
said: 
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" It is all over with you, Peter Miink ; all 
your glory is at an end, and I could have 
told you, long ago, how it would be, if you 
put yourself into the hands of that stupid 
glass-maker ; you can now see how those fare 
who despise my counsels. But I will not be 
hard on you, I pity your miserable condi- 
tion ; no one ever yet repented of following 
my advice, and I will give you another op- 
portunity of seeking it. All to-morrow, I 
shall be at your service ; you will find me at 
any hour you like, at any place you will 
name, in the pine-wood." 

Peter knew very well who thus addressed 
bim ; he wished to answer ; but a cold shud- 
der came over him, and he ran hastily home. 

When Peter went to his manufactory the 
next morning, he found his workmen engaged 
in conversation with three visitors, in whom 
he recognised a sheriff and two policemen. 
The sheriff wished Peter a good morning, 
asked him how he had slept, and then drew 
from his pocket-book a long bill, which con- 
firmed the poor glass-maker's worst fears. 

" Can you cast accounts, or not ?" asked the 
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Sheriff ironically ; " come, be quick, for time 
presses, and I have a good deal of business on 
hand." 

Peter, who knew he was ruined, desired 
the sheriff to value his house and furniture. 
Peter thought to himself, " I am not far from 
the pine-wood, and since the little spirit will 
not aid me, I must e'en betake myself to the 
great one !" He ran to the pine-wood as 
swiftly as if the policemen had been at his 
heels. When he reached the spot where the 
treasure-keeper had appeared to him, it 
seemed as if he were seized by an invisible 
hand ; but he disengaged himself rudely from 
its grasp, and continued to run till he had 
passed the ditch which had formerly saved 
him from Dutch Michael's fury ; when on the 
other side of this rubicon, he paused to take 
breath, and ere he had recovered himself, he 
whom he sought stood by his side. 

"So you are here," said Michael scornfully, 
" you axe more fortunate than you deserve to 
be, in escaping with a whole skin. What 
could you expect else from such a niggardly 
little fellow as the glass-man ? But all your 
1 2 
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dealings with him are over. Come to my 
house, and we will have a little traffic toge- 
ther." 

"Traffic/' thought Peter, "what have 
I got to sell him? Will he have me serve 
him, I wonder?" However, he said no- 
thing, but followed his guide along a steep, 
woodland path, which led to a deep cleft in 
the side of a pine-covered hill. Michael 
leaped into the gloomy abyss from the frown- 
ing crags which encircled its yawning mouth, 
and assisted Peter to descend, who, on touch- 
ing the ground, found himself in a dimly- 
lighted subterranean passage, through the 
many windings of which his guide conducted 
him, until they reached a small but good house ; 
into this house Michael led him, and he found 
himself in a room diffisring in no wise from 
those above ground. The large stove, the 
wooden clock, the broad benches, the kitchen 
utensils arranged on projecting shelves, — all 
were familiar to Peter's eyes. Michael 
oflfered him a seat at the table, on which he 
placed a flask of wine, and a couple of glasses ; 
and whilst they regaled themselves, Dutch 
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Michael related such interesting tales of foreign 
lands, of magnificent cities and rivers, that 
Peter could no longer restrain himself, and 
told his host how much he wished he could 
thus see the world, and meet with similar ad- 
ventures. 

"Ah! that is very easy to talk about," an- 
swered Michael ; but you are a pretty fellow 
to go seeking for adventures; you, whose 
fooKsh heart trembles at every thing; and 
then you have fanciful ideas of honour and the 
like ; what did you feel when you lost your 
last dollar, and were turned out of the public- 
house with contempt? doubtless, you felt a 
great deal ; but where did you feel ? Did it 
it affect your head, Peter ? and when the 
sheriff came this morning to turn you adrift 
on the world, a homeless wretch, did the 
sight of his cold, calculating countenance, 
give you a head-ache ? Tell me, Peter, where 
do your feel your woes ?" 

" In my heart^^ replied Peter, placing his 
hand on his left side, as he spoke, as if to still 
its throbbings. 

" Do not be offended with me,*' continued 
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Michael^ ** if I tell you plainly that you have 
thrown away many hundred dollars on beg- 
gars, and such like unprofitable persons ; let 
me now ask you, what did you get in return ? 
Blessings ? aye, blessings, and much good 
did they do you? have they preserved you 
from want ? from sickness? from sorrow ? I 
trow not, Peter ; and what do you think of 
the matter ? and what made you so tender to 
the beggars, so careless of your own prospe- 
rity ? was it your head, your eyes, your arms, 
your tongue, or any other of your members ? 
No, Peter, it was your heart — ^your foolish 
heart.''' 

" But what can I do ?" asked Peter, mourn- 
fully ; " I try in vain to master my heart, 
but in spite of me it throbs and beats." 

" But what can I do ?" asked Peter mourn- 
fully, " I try in vain to master my heart, but 
in spite of me it throbs and beats." 

" I believe you," interrupted his host laugh- 
ing, " poor fellow, you cannot help yourself in 
in this case ; but give me the useless throb- 
bing thing, and you will see how pleasant life 
will be without it !" 
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"Give you my heaxt!" cried Peter, vio- 
lently excited, " No never ! why, I should die 
on the spot !" 

" Aye, that you would," answered Michael 
quietly, " if a surgeon were to attempt to ex- 
tract it from your breast, but that is not my 
intention, good Mend ; compose yourself and 
follow me." 

Michael rose as he spoke, and opening a 
door led Peter into an inner room. 

His heart throbbed more than ever it had 
done before, as he stood on the threshold and 
looked around him. The room contained no- 
thing but a number of wooden stands, on each 
of which, was placed a glass box, containing 
a transparent fluid, whereon floated a heaxt, a 
human heart ! Each of these boxes was la- 
belled with the name of him whose heart it 
contained. 

Peter read with eager curiosity the name 
of the sheriff", of Eyekiel the Great, the long 
Schlurker, the Eling of the Dance, and many 
more of his most envied acquaintances. 
**Look!" exclaimed Michael, " those who 
once owned these hearts, have cast them away 
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for ever ! they have done with all the cares 
and anxieties of life, and right glad are they 
to have expelled from their breasts so trou- 
blesome a guest." 

" But what do they carry in their breast 
instead?" asked Peter anxiously. 

" This," repKed Michael, handing him a 
heart of stone. 

" What !" cried Peter, unable to repress a 
shudder at the sight. " A heart of stone," is it 
not very heavy and cold, Mr. Michael ? 

"It is cool, certainly; but what do you 
want with a warm heart? It is a very quiet 
one, Peter; it never swells with anger, or 
sinks with fear ; it throbs not at grief, nor 
beats with the sickness of disappointed 
hopes." 

" And is this all you mean to give me ?" 
asked Peter, fretfully ;" " I came for gold, 
and you give me nothing but a bit of stone." 

" Well, I think a hundred thousand dollars 
are enough to begin with, and, when they are 
spent, millions more are at your service." 

" A hundred thousand dollars !" cried 
Peter joyfully; "capital, Michael! give me 
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the stone and the dollars, and here is my heart 
with all its cares and troubles." 

" You are a wise fellow, Peter," answered 
the host laughing in a friendly manner " come, 
let us go back to our wine ; when we have 
drunk enough, I will count out the money for 

you r 

They went back to the sitting-room, and 
drank until sleep overpowered Peter, and he 
lost all consciousness of his situation. 

When he awoke, he found himself in a 
handsome carriage upon the high road ; behind 
him, as a dark speck in the landscape, lay the 
Black Forest. 

At first, he doubted that it could be him- 
self who thus rode in state, richly dressed, and 
he could not help wondering also, that he 
felt no regret at leaving his home for the first 
time ; he thought on his peaceful forest life, 
and on his poor old mother, whom he left in 
helpless misery, but not a sigh could he heave, 
not a tear could he drop. "So much the 
better !" said he to himself, " Tears and sighs 
love of home, and fond regrets come from the 
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heart, and thanks to Dutch Michael, mine is 
cold for evermore!" 

For two years he travelled ; but in vain did 
he seek for pleasures ; in vain he saw the 
most beautiful landscapes, the most ingenious 
works of art. Nature had no longer a hold 
on his affections ; his heart had no connection 
with his eyes or ears ; so fine pictures, sweet 
music, and the kind smile of friendship's life — 
the warm grasp of friendship's hand — all 
passed unheeded by. The only pleasures 
left him were sensual eating, drinking, sleep- 
ing ; so passed his life. 

To be sure he could remember the time 
when he had been a different and a happier 
being ; but then he was poor, and now he was 
rich, and what could compare with riches ? 
Yet, though insensible to all intellectual en- 
joyments, though devoid of all natural feeling, 
he was not quite reconciled to their loss ; an 
inexpressible depression and weariness made 
his life a joyless one. 

At length he returned home ; his carriage 
rolled over the soft sward, through the long, 
shadowy vistas of his native forest ; his eye 
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once more rested on the tall figures, and hon- 
est, friendly countenances, of his countrymen ; 
his ear was again met hy the sound of the 
woodman's stroke ; every thing was familiar 
to him, and he thought that he could surely 
now rejoice; but no ! he had a heart of stone, 
and if stone weeps not for sorrow, neither can 
it laugh for joy. 

His first visit was to Dutch Michael, who 
gave him a hearty welcome. 

" Michael," said Peter, " I have now seen 
the world ; but nothing that I have seen has 
given me any pleasure or satisfaction. That 
stony thing of yours that I carry in my breast 
oppresses me grievously. I am never sorrow- 
ful, it is true ; nor am 1 ever angry ; but then 
I never rejoice, and I am, to all intents and 
purposes, more dead than alive. Could you 
not make this heart of stone a little more 
excitable ? or, better than all, give me back 
my own ? I lived vdth it for five-and-twenty 
years, and, though it did plague me some- 
times, on the whole, it was a light and joyous 
one." 

The Wood Demon laughed scornfully. 
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" When you are dead, Peter Munk," said he, 
" you shall have your soft heart again — ^you 
shall feel once more ; but on earth this can 
never be ! You do not know what you are 
talking about ; you are weary of travelling ; 
but establish yourself at home — marry — ^use 
your riches, and you will have no reason to 
complain of your heart." 

The news soon spread through the forest 
that Gaming Peter had retmned richer than 
he had ever been. 

His neighbours thronged around him, to 
enquire about his journey, and discover his 
plans for the future. 

He soon formed a friendship (such a friend- 
ship as hearts of stone can form) with Eye- 
kiel the Great and the sheriff. 

Peter engaged in the com trade, and car- 
ried on extensive dealings with the poor of 
the forest, in which he displayed great avarice 
and harshness ; when his customers could not 
pay their bills, Peter would brook no delay ; 
the sheriff was immediately sent to seize their 
goods, and turn whole families out of doors. 
At first, this occasioned Peter some inconve- 
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nience ; for the unhappy beings he had ruined 
besieged his house — the men entreating for- 
bearance, the women weeping silently, and 
the children clamouring for bread; but he 
soon put an end to " this cat's squalling," as he 
termed it, by setting a couple of bull-dogs on 
his petitioners. 

But the most troublesome and incorrigible 
of them was, " the old woman," who was no 
other than Peter's own aged mother ; Barbara 
Munk had long been in great poverty, and 
forced to subsist on the bounty of some chari- 
table persons ; but, when her wealthy son re- 
turned, she hoped to end her days in peace 
and plenty. Her hopes were bitterly disap- 
pointed. Peter would do nothing for her. 
Sometimes, on Sunday evenings when she 
tottered to the door of his house, he would 
send her a small piece of money, by a ser- 
vant, in order to get rid of her : and though 
he marked well her pale face, her entreating 
looks, her feeble, bowed-down form, and 
thin out-stretched hand ; though he heard her 
trembling voice, as she thanked the servant 
and wished his master health and happiness. 
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though her hollow cough met his ear, as she 
turned in sadness from his door, thinly clad 
and half starving, nothing could make any im- 
pression on his heart of stone! he only re- 
gretted that he had spent even the trifling 
sum he had sent her, on other than himself. 

Peter at length determined to marry, but 
as he intended to make a very prudent choice, 
he took his time, and v^rent hither and thither 
throughout the wood, and he might have had 
no difficulty in selecting a wife, from the 
many fair forest maidens. But beautiful as 
they were, not one was beautiful enough for 
him. He had almost given up his search, 
when he heard that the loveliest and gentlest 
maiden in the neighbourhood, was the 
daughter of a poor wood-cutter. Timid as 
she was fair, she lived quietly with her father, 
and never shewed herself upon the green, nor 
sought to join in the dances and sports which 
were the delight of the forest youth. 

When Peter heard of her, he made up his 
mind that she should be his wife, and accord- 
ingly he took an early opportunity of riding 
over to the distant hut, which had been pointed 
out to him as her abode. 
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The woodman received the wealthy Mr. 
Munk, with no small astonishment ; how 
much more was he surprised when he learnt 
his errand. The answer to Peter's gracious 
proposal, was not long delayed ; the woodman 
promised his daughter away, without consult- 
ing her, and shortly after, the lovely Lisbeth 
became Peter Munk's bride. 

Lisbeth was young, and youth is ever hope- 
ful ; certainly she had anticipated more hap- 
piness than she was fated to experience. 

Peter was kind to her, and she might soon 
have leamt to love him, but his heartless con- 
duct to the poor aroimd him, especially to 
his old mother, grieved her more than she 
coidd say. When she first entered on her 
duties as his wife, and as the mistress of his 
house, she gave away trifling sums to those 
who stood in need, and never let an aged per- 
son pass her door without a refreshing drink. 
But when Peter foimd out that this was her 
practice, and in truth Lisbeth took no pains 
to conceal it, his anger knew no bounds. 
^* What," said he, *' dare you waste my for- 
tune on beggars ? did you bring so very much 
K 2 
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into my house, that you presume to give away 
what you find there ? Let me hear of no 
more such doings, or you shall feel the weight 
of my hand." 

Poor Lisheth's tears flowed fast, as she lis- 
tened to her husband's cruel words, and often 
afterwards, in the solitude to which Peter fre- 
quently consigned her, did she wish herself 
back in her father's lowly hut, far away from 
the avaricious and hard-hearted owner of her 
beautiful cottage. 

Ah! had she known that his heart was 
hard, even as stone, Lisbeth would have wept 
and wondered still more! And now when 
she saw a beggar approaching the house, she 
would shut her eyes not to see his want and 
woe, and clasp her hands tightly to pre- 
vent them from unconsciously finding their 
way to her purse. 

One day, Lisbeth sat at her cottage door, 
looking out on the green sward that sur- 
rounded it, whilst her busy fingers plied the 
distajBF; the forest trees spread far and wide 
in every direction, but there were openings 
here and there, and the evening sun was gild- 
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ing the dark green foliage, and casting length- 
ened shadows athwart the woody paths ; the 
air was sweet with the breath of flowers, and 
tuneful with the voice of birds : the lovely 
weather and the quiet woodland scene had a 
soothing ejBFect on Lisbeth; her husband, too, 
was absent from home, and, altogether, she 
was more cheerful than she had been for 
many weeks past. 

Her light-hearted song was soon interrup- 
ted by the appearance of a way-worn traveller; 
he was an aged man, but heavily laden with 
a great sack, which he with difficulty deposited 
before Lisbeth's door, and implored her to 
take pity on him, and give him a draught of 
water ; " for reaUy," said he, " I am so ex- 
hausted, that unless I have some refreshment 
I shall faint on the spot." 

" You are too old to carry such a heavy 
load." said Lisbeth compassionately. 

*• I am indeed," replied the old man, "but 
there is no remedy for it, you, however, are 
rich, and cannot know what poverty is ; there- 
fore you will not help me ; but I only ask for 
a draught of fresh water." 
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Lisbeth hastened to the cottage, and soon 
returned with a mug of water; but when she 
reached the door, and saw the poor old man 
sitting on his sack, pale, faint, and weary, 
tears filled her eyes ; perhaps she remembered, 
too, that Peter was not at home, for she put 
down the water, filled a goblet with sparkling 
wine, and carried it, with a large slice of rye- 
bread, to the poor traveller. 

The old man looked at her till large tears 
rolled down his withered cheeks ; he then said 
in a trembling voice, " I am an old, a very 
old man ; but I have never seen in all my life 
one who gave so freely, so kindly. You will 
not want your reward, however, such a heart 
cannot remain unrewarded !" 

" It shall not ! the reward is ready," cried 
a thundering voice, and Lisbeth and the 
traveller beheld, with equal astonishment and 
dismay, the flushed and angry countenance of 
Peter Munk. 

" And this is the way you amuse yourself 
in my absence, by giving away my choicest 
wine to beggars, and offering my own goblet 
for the use of vagabonds ? there, take your 
promised reward !" 
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Lisbeth had thrown herself at her husband's 
feet; she clasped her hands and implored 
forgiveness ; but what does a heart of stone 
know of compassion ? Peter seized his riding 
whip, and, with all his force, struck with its 
massive handle, the fair forehead of his kneel- 
wife ; she uttered no cry, but sank lifeless 
into the arms of the dismayed traveller. The 
deed was scarcely done, when Peter repented 
it ; he bent over the lovely form to see if life 
yet remained, and as he did so, the old man 
spake in a well-known voice, ^' It is aU in 
vain, Peter Munk, you have crushed the 
loveliest and sweetest flower of the forest, and 
for you it shall never bloom again." 

The colour forsook Peter's cheek as he an- 
swered, " So it is you, Mr. Treasure-keeper ? 
however, what is done, is done, and cannot 
be helped now. I only hope that you will 
not accuse me of the murder." 

" Wretch!" answered the Glass-man, ^*what 
would it boot me to bring your body to the 
gaUows ? it is not earthly judges you have to 
fear, but fear him to whom you have sold 
your soul." 
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"And if I have sold my soul, I have to 
thank you for it ! it was you who drove me 
to it, and on you be its blood for ever !" 

Peter trembled at his rashness, as he be- 
held the changed form of the glass-man, who, 
in fearful rage, flung himself upon the cowardly 
wretch, and struck him to the ground. 

" Worm," burst in thundering accents from 
his lips, " I could destroy you in a moment, 
and send you to the doom you so justly merit; 
but for the sake of your dead wife, who gave 
me food and drink, I spare you for the pre- 
sent ; your punishment will not, however, be 
long delayed ; you cannot live for ever ; and 
you shall then repent to all eternity your 
dealings with Dutch Michael." 

It was late at night when Peter Mimk was 
found by some passers-by, lying on the ground 
at his own door. They lifted him up, and 
when, after some time, he came to himself, 
his first enquiry was for his wife, but no one 
had seen her. He thanked the men for their 
help, wished them good night, and began his 
search for Lisbeth. It was long ere he could 
convince himself that all that had passed was 
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dire reality, and no frightful dream, as he had 
at first supposed. 

The deep solitude of his home was oppres- 
sive to him ; true, he had a heart of stone, 
and could not feel ; but whenever the thought 
of his gentle wife, murdered by his hand, 
came across him, he trembled like an aspen 
leaf; everything seemed to accuse him, and 
make his heart of stone heavier than lead; 
the tears of the poor that had failed to soften 
him, the curses of those on whom he had set 
his dogs, the silent despair of his mother, the 
blood of the lovely Lisbeth, all cried out for 
vengeance upon him ! 

His dreams, too, were very fearful ; but 
when his terror was greatest, a sweet, low 
voice whispered in his ear, "Dear Peter, seek 
a warmer heart." This happened for several 
nights in succession. 

Peter's remorse, and dread of detection and 
punishment increased hourly; he felt the 
voice to be that of his injured wife; he 
thought much of the punishment threatened 
by the glass-man, and at length he determined 
to follow the gentle spirit's advice, and seek a 
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warm heart. He put on his Sunday suit, as 
he had done in happier days, on similar occa- 
sions, and went to the pine-knoll. He soon 
reached the spot ; the day was a gloomy one, 
and as he stood before the gigantic pine, and 
saluted it as heretofore, no cheering sunbeam 
broke through the thick branches over head 
to light up the scene. In a sad faltering tone 
he said, — 

**0h Treasure-keeper, in pine-wood green, 
For many a rolling year 
Lord of the shadowy woodland scene, 
Show thyself to me here" 

Then the little glass-man came forth from the 
underwood, but he gave no friendly greeting 
to the unhappy Peter ; he was dressed in deep 
mourning, his jerkin and hat of black spun 
glass, and a long weeper attached to the 
pointed crown of the latter. 

Peter knew but too well for whom he sor- 
rowed. *'What is your business with me, 
Peter Munk ?" asked he in a sad tone. 

*'I have still a wish, Mr. Treasure-keeper," 
anwered Peter with downcast eyes. 

" Can hearts of stone wish ?" replied the 
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Glass-man; "you have every thing your 
wicked thoughts can desire, and I am unwil- 
ling to gratify them further !" 

" But you have promised me three wishes, 
Mr. Glass-man, and I have still one remaining ; 
will you consent to gratify it?" 

" I will, if it be a reasonable one," answered 
the spirit, " at any rate let me hear it." 

"Oh ! Mr. Treasure-keeper," cried the 
wretched man, " I implore you take this stone 
out of my breast; give me back my living 
heart ! this is my sole desire on earth !" 

" Give you back your heart ! did I take it 
from you? ask it of Dutch Michael !" 

" Ah ! he will never, never give it me." 

"You make me pity you, wicked as you 
are," said the Glass-man with a sorrowful 
look, " and as your wish is the best you could 
form, I will help you to its fulfilment. Lis- 
ten^! you can never get your heart by force, 
for Michael is strong ; you may by cunning, 
for Michael is stupid ; do just as I tell you." 
He then gave Peter directions how to act, 
and handed him a little cross of pure white 
glass. " Michael can neither touch your life 
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nor your liberty whilst you fight him with 
this weapon ; and when you have found what 
you seek, return again to me." 

Peter Munk took the little cross, and set 
out for Michael's dwelling. He called him 
three times by his name and the giant stood 
before him. 

" So you have killed your wife, Peter !" 
said he with fearful laughter ; " if you had not 
put an end to her, she would have ruined you 
with her charity; but you must leave the 
country for a little while, and I guess- you are 
even now come for some money for your 
journey," 

" I am come to deprive you of some of your 
treasure, certainly," said Peter. 

Michael led Peter into his cottage, and 
handed him several rouleaux of dollars. 

Peter counted them over, and said, laugh- 
ing, " You are a cunning fellow, Michael, to 
make me believe that you had my living heart, 
and that I had a stone in its place." 

*' What, is it not so ?" cried Michael, as- 
tonished, " do you not feel your heart as cold 
as ice in your breast ? can you repent, or feel 
sorrow and fear ?" 
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" You have certainly quieted my beating 
heart for a little while by your fair promises 
and handsome donations, but as to changing it 
into a bit of stone, why you must be a ma- 
gician indeed for that !" 

" But I assure you, Peter Munk," said 
Dutch Michael in a disconcerted tone, " I 
assure you that I have your living heart quite 
safe in the other room, in a little glass box." 

"How easily a falsehood slips over your 
tongue, Michael," rejoined Peter, laughing; 
" I will wager all the money you have just 
given me, that all the hearts in your glass 
boxes are made of coloured wax. You are a 
clever, generous fellow, Michael, I grant you 
that, but no magician." 

The demon smiled grimly, threw open the 
door into the inner room, and cried, " Here, 
Peter, come and see your own heart ; does it 
look like wax ? does it not beat high ? could 
wax do that?" 

" I do not know," said Peter, " but this I 
know, that that heart is made of some mate- 
rial or other." 

" Of course, it is made of your own flesh 
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and blood, you simpleton," said Michae 
grily ; "here, take it in your hand, feel 1 
throbs, and then doubt if it be yours." 

Peter took the heart, pressed it to his 
felt indeed its anxious throbbings, and < 
now rejoice that it was once more h 
power. 

" WeD, how do you feel ?" asked Mi 
anxiously. 

" Better than I have felt for a long 
• Mr. Michael ; I should not have thoughi 
could have worked such wonders." 

" You do not know me yet, Peter ; c 
give me the he^rt again, if you please ?" 

" Not so, Mr. Michael," cried Peter, i 
ping back, and holding up the little cros 
have often been cheated by you, and now 
fairly my turn to entrap you for once." 

The effect produced by these words 
fearful ; Michael shrank back abashed hi 
the cross. Peter fled hastily from the i 
followed by the ravings and impotent tk 
enings of the conquered demon. 

A fearful storm burst over the forest ; 
peals of thunder were echoed by the he 
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rocks around ; the vivid lightning flashed 
across the narrow path, illuminating the dark 
recesses, and long shadowy avenues of the 
pine-wood; and the tall trees swayed and 
creaked in the wind, whilst their outspread 
branches proved a slight protection to the 
bewildered Peter from the heavy rain that 
poured in torrents down; he held on his 
course, however, and paused not till he 
reached the base of the hill on which the 
glass-man's pine-tree stood. 

His heart beat joyfuUy, but his only cause 
for joy was, that it beat at all ; for memory 
was busy with him, setting before his af- 
frighted conscience the dark catalogue of his 
crimes. 

He thought mournfully of his aged mother ; 
he forgot not his inhuman cruelty to his poor 
debtors; but chiefly did he think — ^and the 
thought was agony--of the lovely and gentle 
wife he had sacrificed to his avarice ; large 
tears rolled down his cheeks, and deep sobs 
impeded his utterance, as he again found him" 
self in the presence of the treasure*keeper. 
L 2 
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The Ktde man was smoking peacefully, and 
seemed in better spirits than before, 

"Why do you weep, Peter?" asked he, 
" have you not succeeded ? have you still your 
stony heart?" 

" Ah, Mr. Glass-man," aswered poor Peter, 
" when I had my cold heart, I could not weep; 
my eyes were as dry as the thirsty flowers in 
July. No ; I have my living heart again, but 
it is ready to break at the remembrance of all 
my crimes, I have been so cruel, so covetous, 
I see even now the heavy whip-handle de- 
scending on the fair forehead of my guileless 
wife." 

" Peter, you have been a great sinner ^^ said 
the Glass-man solemnly; "wealth and idle- 
ness have been your ruin ; but great €is your 
misdeeds have been, there is still hope for 
you, though you can never be as once you 
were. Weep as you will over time wasted and 
gifts abused; weep over a heart that never 
was softened by pity, that never loved, nor 
hoped, nor feared ; but remember, Peter, that 
this cold heart is gone, I trust for ever, and 
therefore hope for a better mind !" 
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** I hope for nothing," said Peter despair- 
ingly. " On what grounds can such an one 
as I hope for the mercy of the All-just and 
All-pure ? I have rejected Him, and He will 
reject me. I am a wanderer and an outcast 
on the face of the earth, as I deserve to be : 
the mark of Cain is set upon me, and men and 
angels will fly from me. I am^ alone on the 
earth; my conscience my only companion, 
and an accusing conscience gives the guilty 
soul no rest; my mother can never forgive 
my conduct to her ; perhaps she may be dead 
too, killed by her son's unkindness ; and my 
wife ! my Lisbeth ! Oh ! Mr. Treasure- 
keeper, all you can do for me is to put an 
end to my remorse by slaying me on the 
spot. I pray you, do so, and end my woes." 

" What V exclaimed the little man, turning 
on Peter a look which seemed to chill the 
blood in his veins, and in a voice of terrible 
anger — "What sayest thou? Dost thou 
seek death ? Thou, the miser, the drunkard, 
the murderer ? Dost thou forget that after 
death comes the judgement ? — But be it so. 
I will grant your request. My axe is hard at 
hand." 
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" O mercy, mercy," shrieked Peter in agony 
of terror. " I thought not what I said. O 
spare me, spare me, I am unfit to Kve, but 
more unfit to die." 

" No, no," cried the Glass-man, " it is too 
late now ; you have asked for death, and you 
shall die. I will be trifled with no longer." 

" Spare me but for a day," exclaimed Peter, 
throwing himself on his knees. 

"Why should I spare you?" asked the 
Glass-man, with a bitter sneer, " you spared 
not Lisbeth." 

" But half a day, then, that I may spend it 
in prayer." 

" No, nor a quarter of a day — ^no, nor ai^ 
hour — ^no, nor a quarter of an hour. Comej 
bare your neck for the axe !" 

So saying, the glass-man went behind the 
pine-tree and was lost from sight. Peter cou» 
tinned kneeling on the grass, offering up such 
prayers as rose to his lips, and thus awaited 
his death stroke. Oh ! the concentrated, un-r 
utterable agony of those few minutes-^or 
they were minutes, and they seemed Uke 
years — while the glass-man was absent ! 
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When those minutes were past, Peter heard 
light footsteps behind him. He groaned bit- 
terly, ** Oh that I had been wise ! Oh that 
I had listened to advice ! Oh that it were not 
too late now to shew my contrition !" 

I am come to slay you as you desired," said 
the Treasure-keeper. "Will you not give 
me a farewell look, Peter ?" 

Peter had closed his eyes to escape the cold 
shimmering brightness of the descending axe. 
He now opened them, and lo, it was not the 
form of the old glass-man on which his eyes 
first rested. A sweet, youthful countenance 
smiled on him, and a well-known aged face 
looked tearftdly at him. 

" My mother ! my wife !" cried he. " lis- 
beth, do you yet Kve ? Mother, can you for- 
give me? Oh! this is too much, far too 
much." 

"All is forgiven and forgotten by them^' 
said the Treasure-keeper. "But if I spare 
you at their prayer, it is because I have hopes 
that you will never forgive yourself, and will 
never forget the past. I grant you Kfe : take 
heed you do not abuse the gift. I grant 
you Ufe, but it is upon the condition that you 
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set yourself in earnest to the task of self-re- 
formation. You are by nature greedy and 
sensual. Henceforth you must live a life of 
fasting and mortification of your appetites. — 
You are by nature covetous ; be it now your 
toil to labour hard, and to give nine-tenths of 
all you earn to the poor and needy. You 
have neglected prayer: take heed that one 
night in every week, the night of the same 
day in which you attempted (and, but for my 
intervention, would have taken) your wife's 
life, — that one night in every week, &om 
year's end to year's end, you spend in prayer, 
in the oratory, at the top of yonder mountain. 
And now fareweD ; but take heed that you 
trifle not with the Treasure-keeper !" 

Then he disappeared, and Peter, whose 
penitence was sincere, became the master of 
himself, and the conqueror of his evil pas- 
sions ; and often, during the remaining course 
of his humble and peaceful life, did Peter 
say, "It is far better to be poor, and con- 
tented with poverty, than to be rolling in 
riches, and possess a cold heart withal !" 
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RED MANTLE. 



Berthold, of whom the foDowing remark- 
able tale is told, was a German merchant ; 
and although there are some things in it which 
cannot be proved by circumstantial evidence, 
yet me-thinks there are many reasons for which 
it deserves to be related once again. 

Berthold had lost his way in one of those 
extensive forests which clothe with their dark 
pines the mountains of his country (or, as he 
would have called it, his " FatJierland''), and 
as at that time he was engaged in deep and 
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hazardous speculations^ he bore with him^ in 
his saddle bags^ a considerable treasure in gold 
and jewels, besides bank-notes. Berthold^ 
therefore, began to feel restless and uneasy, 
when he found the shades of night fast closing 
in upon him, whilst he rode alone upon a 
path with which he was unacquainted, in a 
dark and deserted looking valley. He felt 
sure he had reached a very thinly peopled 
district ; for the wild animals that were feed- 
ing around did not seem to feel the least fear 
at his approach, and the owls screeched so 
near him, that he involuntarily drew back his 
head to avoid being struck by the noisy flap- 
ping of their wings* At length he perceived 
a man walking on before him, with a firm step, 
whoj in reply to Berthold's questions, de- 
scribed himself as a charcoal burner, who 
lived with his family in that forest* The 
traveller's request for hospitality that night, 
and a guide in the morning, was so promptly 
and cheerfully granted, that his mind was 
quite set at rest, and the two seemed already 
familiar to each other when they arrived at 
the little hut. Out of it hastened the house* 
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wife, with a light in her hand, and behind her 
appeared several boys and girls, with kind and 
cheerful countenances ; while the ray of light, 
which fell upon the face of the host himself, 
shewed Berthold that peculiarly open and 
honest expression of countenance, which, hap- 
pily, is still often to be found amongst Ber- 
thold's countrymen. 

They all went together into a small room, and 
seated themselves round the bright and crack- 
ling fire that gave light and warmth to the 
apartment ; and the traveller felt as little un- 
easiness about his riches as he would have 
done in the bosom of his own family. 

He merely took off his saddle bags to un- 
burden his steed, and committed him thank- 
fully to the care of one of the charcoal 
burner's sons. The traveller then deposited 
his bundle in the first comer he came to ; and 
though he certainly did arrange his arms in 
order close to him, yet it was more from a 
careful habit he had formed during his many 
journeyings, than from any idea that he could 
possibly have occasion to make the least use 
of them in his present resting-place. 
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And now the little party began to talk of 
all sorts of subjects ; the merchant spoke of 
his travels, the charcoal burner of the forest 
in which he lived, and the whole family joined 
cheerfully, but modestly, in the conversa^ 
tion. The charcoal burner had put some ex- 
ceUcnt mead on the table, which, as the party 
quaffed, their spirits increased, and they soon 
passed from speaking to singing, jfrom stories 
to songs. The children of the charcoal burner 
were just striking up a merry chorus, when a 
strange knock was heard at the door. The 
fingers of the person outside hardly seemed to 
touch the door; but that faint sound was 
heard distinctly to the furthest comer of the 
room, even amidst the ringing melody made 
by those clear young voices. They all paused 
in their singing, and a graver look came like 
a shadow over those youthful faces, while the 
master of the house exclaimed with a friendly 
lock, " Come in, father, in God's name !" 

Then a small, meek-looking old man, crept 
gently in, and saluted everybody very good- 
naturedly, though he looked with some surprise 
at the stranger guest. He approached the table. 
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and took the lowest place, which appeared to 
have been left for him. Berthold could not 
help looking at him with great astonishment ; 
for the old man's dress was in the fashion of 
days long since gone by, and yet it was neither 
faded nor torn, but seemed to have been kept 
perfectly neat and clean. He was, as I have 
said, very small, but of a pleasant counte- 
nance, upon which, nevertheless, there lay a 
deep shade, as of some hidden sorrow. The 
whole family looked at him with an expres- 
sion of pity in their eyes, but he was evi- 
dently no stranger to them. Berthold longed 
to ask if he were not the father of his host, 
and whether the pale and sorrowful looks of 
the old man were the effect of gnawing 
disease, or deep and settled grief? But 
whenever he was about to open his mouth to 
ask the question, the old man tiumed upon 
him a half shy, half angry look, which sat so 
oddly upon him, that Berthold preferred re- 
maining silent. 

After a little time, the old man folded his 
hands in a supplicating manner, and turning to 
the master of the house, said in a hoarse 
M 2 
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voice, " I intreat you, if it be possible, begin 
your evening prayer." 

The charcoal burner immediately began to 
sing that fine old German hymn, — 

" Now all the woods axe wrapt in rest. 
And calm is o'er the sea, 
We'll sing, O Lord, with tranquil breast. 
Our evening hymn to Thee." 

And the children and their mother joined in 
the chorus. The old man sung too, and with 
so powerful a voice, that the very roof seemed 
to tremble as it echoed with the sound ; and 
no one, who was hearing it for the first time, 
could fail to be surprised at it. Berthold's 
astonishment prevented his joining in the 
chorus. That seemed to make the little old 
man angry and uncomfortable ; he cast strange 
glances at Berthold ; and the charcoal burner, 
too, admonished him by many a wink and 
sign to sing with them. At last he did so, 
and all were devout and attentive during the 
remainder of the service ; while, after a few 
more prayers and hymns, the little old man 
went softly out at the door, with a humble 
bow to the master of the house. But no 
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sooner had the lock closed, than the old man 
dashed it open again, and gazing through the 
half-opened door, cast a wild and furious 
glance upon Berthold before he banged it to 
again. 

" That is very different from his usual man- 
ner," said the charcoal burner in astonishment, 
turning at the same time to his guest with a 
few words of apology. 

Berthold expressed his opinion that the 
old gentleman's intellect must be slightly 
affected. 

" I cannot deny that," replied the charcoal 
burner, " but he is quite harmless, and is 
never known to hurt any one. At least, for 
many a year past, there has not been the 
slightest evidence of his having done so. The 
only sleeping room which I can offer you," he 
continued, " has no lock to the door, and is 
frequently visited by the old man. Do not, 
however, let this make you the least uneasy ; 
if he is left undisturbed, he will depart as he 
comes, of his own accord. I should think, 
indeed, you would be so tired with your 
journey, that his movements axe not likely to 
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waken you, for you probably have remarked 
how extraordinarily quiet he is." 

Berthold assented with a smile on his face, 
but his heart, nevertheless, was but ill at ease, 
though he could hardly tell the reason ; yet, 
as his host carefully lighted him up the nar- 
row stair-case, he kept a tight hold of his 
saddle-bags, and cast at times a furtive glaace 
towards his arms. 

Wlien they reached the small and airy 
room, at the top of the stairs, the charcoal 
burner soon left his guest alone, after he had 
invoked God's blessing on his night's rest, and 
safely fastened to the wall a lighted lamp. 
But his good wishes seemed to fail of their 
effect on Berthold. He felt more vexed and 
disturbed in his mind than he had done for 
long. Though he was overcome with weari- 
ness, and went to bed instantly, sleep re- 
mained far from his heavy eyeUds. Some- 
times he fancied his saddle-bags were too far 
from his bed ; sometimes that his arms were 
out of reach. So he got up and down several 
times ; and when, at length, he obtained a few 
minutes' sleep, it was but to waken with a 
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start at the howling of the wind ; with a dark 
and confused sensation that some important 
crisis in his fate was approaching, whether for 
good or for evil. All his mercantile plajas 
and speculations seemed to form themselves in 
his half-sleeping brain into one great wheel, 
beneath which he felt bound to remain, by 
some magical influence, though he was utterly 
unable to distinguish each individual plan, or 
(to continue the simile) to separate one spoke 
from the others. He had never felt so utterly 
engrossed by the desire of gain, as he did now 
while in that wonderful state, which bore 
more resemblance to a swoon, than to the 
sleep it appeared to imitate. 

He thought it must be past midnight, when 
he first fancied he heard a gentle rustling and 
stirring in the room. But a deadly weariness 
had now taken entire possession of him. 
Though he actually opened his sleepy eyes 
once or twice, and thought he saw the little 
old man passing very near to his bed, yet he 
persuaded himself that his senses must deceive 
him, or that it was only what his host told 
him would happen. At length the noise was 
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too often repeated ; fear, as if with one blow, 
drove his drowsiness entirely away ; and the 
merchant, sitting bolt upright in bed^ with 
both his eyes wide open, beheld the little old 
man he had seen the evening before^ fumbling 
in his saddle-bags, and gazing upon him with 
looks of scornful pity. 

"Leave my property alone^ you thief!" 
exclaimed the merchant in an accent of 
mingled wrath and terror, while the old man 
seemed horrified at his words ; and hastening 
to the door with a face of mute entreaty, 
vanished in a moment. 

Berthold lost not an instant in looking into 
his saddle-bags, to convince himself that none 
of their contents were lost. He could not 
really believe the old man to be a robber, but 
whether in his childish insanity he might not 
have abstracted some of the sparkling jewels, 
or torn the bank notes, was another story. 
The straps and locks, however, appeared un- 
opened ; and when Berthold undid them, he 
found all right and in good order inside. But 
Berthold's unquiet spirit was aroused again, 
and he thought he might have lost or injured 
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some of the things while on his journey. So 
he searched them all through, feeding his eyes 
with the sight of his riches, yet discontented 
that he had not more of them. In the midst 
of these exciting feelings, he was disturbed by 
a cold breath upon his cheek. At first he 
took it for the night air penetrating through 
the ill-shut door, and wrapped himself up 
more closely than before in his mantle. But 
the breath came again more perceptibly than 
before, and when Berthold at last unwillingly 
looked round, he beheld with terror the little 
old man's face on a level with his own* 

^* What do you here V cried the merchant ; 
" go to bed and warm yourself !" 

"I am always coldest there," croaked the 
old man's hoarse voice in reply^ ** and I love 
to look upon such bright things as you have 
goti But I know where there are some 
betteri oh much better!" 

"Where do you mean?" asked Berthold, 
who could not divest himself of the idea, that 
the good fortune which, in his half-dreamy 
state> he had fancied was approaching, would 
be realised in some way under the guidance of 
this insane master. 
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" If you would but come with me !" sighed 
the latter, " deep, deep into the wood near 
the bog!" 

" Well, I should not fear to risk the ad- 
venture with you," replied Berthold. 

Then the old man turned towards the door, 
and said, " You must first let me put on my 
cloak. I will be back again with you in a 
moment, and then we will set out.'* 

Berthold did not long remain alone; for 
hardly had the old man closed the door behind 
him, when the lock rattled again, and a tall, 
thin man, in a blood-red mantle, with a huge 
old sword in one hand, and a musket in the 
other, slowly entered the room. Berthold 
seized his pistols. 

" You may take those with you, if you wish 
it," said the red man, " only make haste, that 
we may get into the wood.'* 

" With thee ?" cried Berthold ; " I will not 
go with thee. Where is the little old man ?" 

" Look at me well," replied the other, and 
he turned the mantle more from over his face 
as he spoke. 

Then Berthold perceived that there was, in 
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truth, a great resemblance between that fear- 
ful apparition and the little old man, even as 
if they were twin brothers, save that here 
every feature, which in the other looked 
gentle and quiet, was distorted and disturbed. 
Berthold was now fully convinced that he and 
his treasures were betrayed. He exclaimed 
aloud, "If you do cunningly send your 
half-silly brother to entice people into your 
net, you are very foolish to come so hastily 
yourself, and dispel their illusion ! I will not 
go with thee at any price." 

" Oho !" said the red man, "will you not ? 
but you must now !" And he stretched out 
his long, arm to seize Berthold. 

But the latter, in deadly fear, fired off his 
pistol at him. Then there was a great stir in 
the house; and as the hasty steps of the 
charcoal burner were heard coming up stairs, 
he of the red mantle lost no time in rushing 
out at the door, shaking his fist, however, at 
Berthold, as he did so, with a furious look. 

" In God's name,'' said the charcoal burner, 
nmning in, "I entreat you to tell me what 
you have done to our familiar spirit?" 

N 
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" Familiar spirit ?*' stammered Berthold, 
casting a suspicious glance upon his host. 
For his mind was yet full of confused visions 
of gold and riches ; and as he did not seem 
likely to gain any, he felt as if he must lose 
some in this hoUSe, whose inmates appeared 
to conspire together against him. 

The host then spoke again, and said, "I 
met him on the stairs, looking grim and 
gigantic, wrapped in his red mantle, and with 
arms in his hands." But as he saw that 
Bertliold did not the least understand his 
meaning, he begged him to come down with 
him into the sitting-room, where all the house- 
hold were already collected, roused by the 
sound of the shot, that he might tranquillize 
them all at the same time. 

Berthold did as his host desired him; 
taking his saddle-bags under his left arm, his 
yet loaded pistol in his hand, and his other 
arms sticking in his girdle. In fact, he only 
went down, because he thought he should feel 
safer in the larger room, near the door of the 
hut, than in that small upper chamber. 

The imnates of the house looked suspi* 
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ciously at him when he approached them, and 
their second meeting in that room was as 
different from their first, on the preceding 
evening, as war is from peace. The charcoal 
burner began to tell his story in few and 
simple words. 

" When I first came to live in this hut, that 
familiar spirit always wore the fearful form 
and aspect in which you, my guest, as well as 
myself, have just beheld him. And for that 
reason, no other charcoal burner dared to re- 
main in this place, or even in the neighbour- 
ing district of the forest. For the spirit has 
power over a wide range. He was one of my 
predecessors; and, as is too often the case, 
joined great avarice to great riches. So he 
buried most part of his treasure in the forest, 
and, during his life, was always hovering near 
to the spot where his gold lay. He then 
wore a red mantle (on piu^ose, as he said, to 
remind any robbers that might chance to be in 
the neighbourhood of the red mantle always 
worn in this country by the executioner) and 
carried sword and musket in his hands. When 
at last the hand of death was upon him, he 
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could not guide any one to the place where 
his treasure lay, and probably did not even 
remember the spot, and, therefore, it is said, 
his unquiet spirit wandered unceasiiigly in 
that state, in raving madness. But I thought 
in my heart, be thou but pious and diligent 
in prayer, the very devils will have no power 
over thee, much more a poor befooled ghost ; 
so I came to live here, in God's name, with my 
wife and children. It is true, that at first, red 
mantle tormented me not a little. It is 
enough to startle the bravest man, if, when 
going thoughtfully about his daily business, so 
strange a shape, and that, too, of an unearthly 
being, stands suddenly before him. My chil- 
dren suffered greatly, and my wife, too, was 
at times almost terrified to death." 

" Yes," interrupted the housewife, " and 
now that awful time will come again. 
Just now he looked in at the door, with a 
wild and frightful glance, and appeared of a 
tremendous size, and clad in his blood-red 
garment. 

" Only do as you did formerly," said the 
charcoal burner. " Pray diUgently, think 
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only good thoughts, and nothing will hurt 
you." 

At that moment the lock of the door was 
violently rattled and shaken; all started at 
the sound, and the children wept. 

Then the charcoal burner stepped boldly 
forwards, and said with a loud voice, " I bid 
thee depart in the name of the Lord. Thou 
hast nothing to do with us !" 

Then a sound as of a departing whirlwind 
was heard outside the hut, and the charcoal 
burner, reseating himself by the fire-side, con- 
tinued his story. 

" The trial was of use to us then, and is, 
doubtless, ordained now for some wise and 
good purpose. We must be more diligent in 
prayer for help, and strive to watch ourselves 
more carefully. By these means we had suc- 
ceeded so far with the spirit, that he had laid 
aside his red mantle, became quiet and 
orderly, and regularly attended our evening 
devotions with a meek and gentle counte- 
nance ; whilst he seemed every day to diminish 
in size, so that we began to hope his weary 
limbs might at length depart entirely from 
n2 
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the surface of the earth, and rest in peace till 
the Last Great Day. My children, you could 
not help loving him as a quiet and humble 
familiar spirit; and you have often grieved, 
because, in the deep feeling of his own worth- 
Icssness, he always persisted in taking the 
lowest place at our table. Well, then, work 
on cheerfully for his repose, as well as your 
own, in prayer and patience, and purity of 
heart. I trust we shall soon get him back 
again to the state he was in yesterday." 

Then all stood up joyfully ; and each, lay- 
ing their hand in that of the master of the 
house, promised to act according to his advice, 
and not to be weary or faint in fighting against 
the Evil one, in whatever shape he might 
shew himself. Berthold, alone, felt wild 
and disturbed in his mind. Sometimes he 
thought he must be in a fever, and that all the 
strange things he beheld were but vain de- 
lusions of his delirious brain ; sometimes he 
thought the charcoal burner and his family 
were trying to deceive him ; and at times he 
even fancied himself among a band of robbers 
who were only planning how to seize his 
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He asked for his horse. The charcoal 
burner's eldest son immediately ran towards 
the door, but the master of the house said, 
" You had better remain till it is broad day- 
light. This hour of twilight is an unsafe one 
in the forest." 

Yet when the traveller persisted in his wish 
to depart, he could not but perceive, that the 
whole family were heartily glad to get rid of 
him, and that the honest charcoal burner had 
only asked him to stay because he felt it his 
duty to do so. 

Berthold offered him money in return for 
his supper and night's lodging; but it was 
rejected with such a look of contempt, that he 
was not bold enough to press its acceptance 
further. Berthold's steed was already 
pawing at the door; his saddle-bags were 
soon fastened to the saddle ; and he bounded 
into it, taking leave, at the same time, of his 
host, who dismissed him in a much colder 
and less kind manner, than he had received 
him the night before. In a bad hiunour, 
and full of disquieting thoughts, our traveller 
pursued his way through the forest. 
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He could not somehow persuade himself 
that the inhabitants of the hut were really 
quite in the right, and the spirit in the wrong. 
" For," he argued, " if it is not a spirit, they 
are deceivers, and if it w, surely it does rightly 
in wishing to enable some mortal to enjoy the 
treasures it can no longer make use of. And 
what if I should prove to be that highly 
favoured mortal !" 

Then, as he looked round him, the trees 
seemed to assume strange and mystical shapes ; 
upon the breath of the wind he thought he 
heard accents that promised him some happi- 
ness ; the clouds above his head formed them- 
selves into towering arches ; and as he rode 
on beneath them he said to himself, " Nature 
appears to favour me ; and if so, I must let 
no delusions turn me from the path that may 
lead me to riches." 

" On ! On !" he shouted joyfully, and as 
he did so he perceived that Red Mantle was 
walking by his side, and nodding assent, not 
only to his words, but (at least, so Berthold 
fancied) to his thoughts also. He began to 
feel rather uncomfortable at this ; but the 
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more reasons he thought of why he should be 
easy, the more Red Mantle nodded his head, 
and, at last, spoke thus of his own accord. 

" I began to feel in wretched spirits at last, 
friend, in that charcoal burner's hut ! That 
constant praying and singing brought me 
quite low ; you saw yourself to what a small 
size I had shrunk up in that humble party. 
Then you came, and I felt disturbed at first, 
as if something had joined us that was not 
really of us, but we soon understood each 
other. Then — oh! how I grew! and I can 
grow yet, even till I reach those stars which 
are glimmering in the sky. Try and encou- 
rage proud feelings in your heart, and think 
you stand on high, and are far superior to your 
fellow-mortals ; one so favoured by nature as 
to have no need to strive and labour; and 
you are as I would have you, and the treasure 
is yours. The charcoal burner and his people 
were much too stupid to obtain it. Shall we 

dig?" 

Berthold nodded a well-pleased assent ; and 
Red Mantle pointed to a small eminence not 
far off, which was strewed with fir cones. The 
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merchant had no tools and tried to turn up 
the earth with his broad sabre, but perceived 
with horror that, as Red Mantle, in order to 
help him, dug his hands into the ground, a blue 
and overpowering smoke arose from the burnt 
soil ! 

The smoke rose, the earth was stirred, 
the stones were rolled away, and at length 
there came to light two earthen vessels, which 
crumbled into ashes at the first breath of the 
morning air. Vainly did Berthold grub for 
treasure in the empty vault ! 

Then that restless spirit wrung his bony 
hands despairingly, and pointed to another 
hill. 

Again they dug, — ^and still they found no- 
thing but decay and desolation, and ashes in 
vessels of clay. And on, and on, they went to 
other hills, where each in turn disclosed to 
view its hollow vault. Then the mad spirit 
waxed wrath, and struck the stems of the fir- 
trees with his skeleton fists, till sparks flew 
from them, and accused Berthold of having 
found the rich treasure, and stolen it like a 
thief. Berthold trembled before the blood 
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red apparition, which rose higher and higher in 
its rage, far above the tops of the fir-trees, 
the beech, and the oaks. Then the cock 
crew. With a fearful shriek the spirit melted 
into thin air, and the church-bells of a neigh- 
bouring village sounded sweetly on the breeze. 
Berthold returned in great fear to his fright- 
ened steed, which, before he began his trea- 
sure hunting he had tied to a tree, and 
remounting, hastened along the road towards 
more inhabited places. 

Years passed away, and Berthold passed 
them in distant lands, busied and entangled in 
his speculations of various kinds, but not so 
entirely as quite to forget the adventure of 
Red Mantle, and the charcoal burner's family. 
No ; he often thought of it, half with fear, 
and half with a strange yearning ; and when, 
at length, he set out upon his homeward way, 
and reached once more the borders of that 
forest, no considerations of his danger, or of 
the imprudence of his conduct, were able to 
deter him from diligently seeking the way he 
had pursued before, though the shades of 
night were again darkly closing over the 
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forest ; so that now, as in years gone by, he 
stopped in complete darkness to beg a shelter 
in the charcoal burner's hut. 

And even, as in years gone by, cheerful and 
honest faces pressed to the door ; the house- 
wife brought out a lamp, which she carefully 
sheltered from the wind, and the grave but 
friendly charcoal burner again stood by Ber- 
thold's horse. The traveller was kindly urged 
by him to dismount, and enter the hut, and 
his horse committed to the charge of the eldest 
boy, — though he could see he was but little 
welcome to the rest of the family, as soon as 
they recognised his features. 

The room looked much as it used to do; 
all took their places round the old family 
table, upon which the host placed some mead ; 
but, to Berthold's great horror, the spirit's 
place was again left empty, as if he yet was 
expected every night. All were silent, and 
looked doubtfully on each other ; so that of 
the traveller's former reception only one part 
was wanting now, and that was the best part 
of it ; I mean open-hearted conversation, and 
cheerful singing ! 
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Then the honest chaxcoal burner opened his 
mouth, and said, " What it was that you, sir 
guest, did, many years ago, to our familiar 
spirit, we cannot tell. But we well know that 
we have suffered no little trouble, sorrow, fear, 
and anxiety, in consequence. You probably 
will sleep with us again to-night, and I heartily 
hope you will strive to fill your mind with 
pious thoughts, that you may neither disturb 
us, nor our familiar spirit. As far as he is 
concerned, indeed, I think you would find it 
difiicult to spoil him now, even if your head 
and heart were full of nothing else but gold 
and gains, — Now be silent, all of you, for the 
hour of prayer is come !" 

Then all folded their hands, the master of 
the house reverently bared his head, and once 
more struck up that beautiful hjrmn, — 

" Now all the woods are wrapt in rest, 
And calm is o'er the sea, 
We'll sing, O Lord, with tranquil breast. 
Our evening hymn to Thee." 

Berthold respectfully joined in the chorus, 
expecting every instant that the familiar spirit 
would appear, though in a milder form and 
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dress. But no finger knocked upon the door, 
neither was the latch lifted. Only a clear and 
gentle light streamed into the room, and a 
melodious soimd was heard, similar to that 
produced if you gently touch a fine-toned glass 
with a wet finger. 

Hardly was the hour of prayer past, when 
Berthold asked the master of the house the 
meaning of that light and sound ? 

" That is our familiar spirit," replied the 
charcoal burner; "he never appears now in 
any other way. But we have earnestly striven 
to keep watch over the purity of our hearts, 
by faithful prayer, and diligent self-examin- 
ation." 

There was a something in Berthold's heart 
which clearly told him he was all unworthy, at 
present, to spend a night there. He asked for 
his horse ; but much more kindly than before. 
And much more kindly did the eldest son 
bring it, and take leave of him, for they per- 
ceived it was no evil feeling which drove him 
away. And Berthold again rode along the 
path which had been pointed out to him, with 
far different sensations. He saw nothing un- 
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natural. But, from time to time, a lovely light 

gleamed before him, illuminating the herbs 

and flowers with its own mild radiance. 
* * « « 

This story has much that is fabulous in it, 
and, it may be, that it is entirely so ; but he 
that should despise it as without meaning, 
would do injustice to its author, to himself, 
and to it, and, which signifies much more than 
either, to the Good Cause ! 
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